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INTRODUCTION. 


Whether  a  regular  preface  is  of  any  advantage  to  a 
book  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  literary  matters  to 
determine;  still  I  consider  that  a  proper  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  the  driving  public  calls  for  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  introduction. 

I  trust  that  the  public  will  look  over  whatever  errors 
may  have  slipped  into  this  book,  and  accept  it  as  a 
general  treatise  on  driving,  with  the  observation  and 
opinions  of  a  practical  man,  committed  to  paper  as  the 
ideas  suggested  themselves,  which,  if  they  are  taken 
together,  may  be  thought  in  some  parts  useful,  in  others 
occasionally  amusing,  I  shall  have  realized  all  I  could 
anticipate  or  wish  for.  The  hints,  observations  and 
illustrations  contained  in  this  book  are  not  merely  those 
of  one  who  learned  for  pleasure,  but  were  gathered  dur- 
ing many  years'  experience  as  professional  coachman, 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


On  nearly  every  art  or  science  practised  by  man  there 
lias  been  instructions,  treatises,  opinions,  criticisms, 
and  I  know  not  what,  repeatedly  published.  They 
rank  from  the  highly  intellectual  study  of  astronomy  to 
the  more  manual  art  of  making  a  horseshoe.  Nothing 
scarcely  has  been  thought  too  insignilicant  to  fix  the 
attention  and  call  forth  the  written  opinions  of  those 
conversant  with  their  subject.  Horsemanship  produced 
writers  of  a  very  early  date,  varying  theu^  instructions 
and  terms  used  according  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
and  wrote.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  really  good 
instructions  in  the  art  of  driving  have  yet  appeared  in 
print.  Why  driving  should  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered less  worthy  of  attention  as  a  subject  to  be 
written  about  than  horsemanship  I  cannot  explain. 
That  it  should  be  done  well,  if  done  at  all,  I  consider 
most  important.  If  a  man  rides  he  rides  alone,  and 
has  most  unquestionably  a  right  to  break  his  own  neck 
if  he  pleases,  but  if  he  is  driving  others,  he  certainly 
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h.as  no  riglit  to  break  their  necks.  It  is  singular  enough 
that,  though  huiidi-eds  of  men  who  ride  on  horseback, 
willingly  allow  that  thej  are  very  indifferent  horse- 
flien,  but  you  will  rarely  iind  a  man  who  drives  even 
a  buggy  w^ho  does  not  conceive  he  does  it  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done,  or  who  for  one  moment  thinks  he  is  in 
danger  through  his  ignorance.  Xo  doubt  there  is  no 
great  exertion  or  art  required  to  sit  in  a  buggj',  hold 
the  reins  and  guide  a  steady  horse  the  way  you  wish 
him  to  go,  but  even  in  this  humble  attempt  at  coach- 
manship the  Avay  it  is  many  times  done  would,  to  a 
practised  eye,  at  once  show  that,  while  one  man  is  capa 
ble  of  greater  thiugs,  another  was  not  capable  of  doing 
\Vell  the  little  he  did  attempt.  It  is  true  a  man  may 
drive  one  horse  well,  but  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
a  good  pair-horse  coachman.  In  the  same  way  many 
may  also  drive  a  pair  well  but  be  quite  astray  with 
four.  But  whether  with  one  horse,  a  pair,  a  nnicorn, 
or  regular  team  before  him,  the  coachman  is  to  be  de 
tected  at  once.  His  manner  of  taking  up  his  reins  and 
seating  himself  will  be  qnite  sufficient  proof.  Coolness, 
light  hands  and  good  temper  are  the  essential  qualities 
requisite  to  make  a  good  coachman.  These  are  much 
more  necessary  in  a  coachman  than  in  a  horseman 
if  for  nothing  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  An  irritated 
)iorse  bolts  off  with  his  ri4er  or  throws  him,  or  both. 
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he  alone  then  pays  the  penalty  of  his  fault,  but  an 
iiTitated  horse  in  harness,  particularly  in  light  priyate 
carriages,  is  dangerous  to  a  degree.  We  may  and  can 
manage  liini  as  wheeler  to  a  coach,  the  weight  and  his 
companion  holding  him  in  check,  but  in  a  light  car- 
riage let  mi'  tell  young  coachmen  who  may  think  they 
are  in  littl3  danger,  that  no  man  living  can  hold  two 
horses  determined  to  run  away,  and  as  to  four  all  in 
the  sam«.'  mind  they  are  no  more  to  be  held  than  a 
locomotive  engine  For  this  reason  their  steam  should 
never  be  got  uj)  too  high. 

Having  got  so  far  I  must  now  do  ^\hat  I  ought  to 
have  done  at  the  commencement, — show  my  moti\'e 
for  commencing  at  all.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  I  considered  a  regular  ti'eatise  on  driving,  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  Avould  be  a  work  of 
great  utility,  and  all  I  intend,  or  hope  to  do,  is  to  show 
that  (iriving  is  not  quite  comprehended  by  sitting  be- 
hind a  horse  or  given  number  of  horses,  with  the  reins 
in  the  driver's  hand,  trusting  to  Providence  and  good 
Inck  for  getting  along  in  safety. 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  I  really 
flatter  myself  that  T  possess  comparatively  a  good 
deal  in  these  matters,  yet  this  teaches  me  that  I  do  not 
know  quite  half  enough,  and  also  that  many  who  profess 
a  great  deal  really  know  nothing  at  all. 
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If  a  man  from  inclination  or  circumstances  is  des- 
tined to  drive  on]y  one  description  of  vehicle  and  one 
description  of  liorse  it  would  be  sufficient  for  liis  pur- 
pose that  he  drives  that  vehicle  well  and  safely.  The 
private  servant  who  drives  a  brougham  or  a  landau  or 
any  description  of  one  horse  or  pair-horse  carriage,  may 
do  very  well  for  this,  and  doubtless  flatters  himself  he 
could  do  very  well  for  any  other  description  of  coach- 
manship. He  would,  however,  And  himself,  or  at  all 
events,  others  would  find  him,  woefully  deficient  when 
put  to  the  test.  The  different  description  of  knowledge 
and  practice  required  in  driving  different  descriptions  of 
carriages,  different  descriptions  of  horses,  and  those  in 
different  descriptions  of  situations,  is  much  more  varied 
than  people  are  i\])t  to  imagine.  The  finished  coachman 
can  drive  anything,  and  drive  it  well,  but  he  will  not,  nor 
cannot  drive  anything  equally  well.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  stage  coachman  requires,  and  fortunately 
acquires,  generally  speaking,  more  diversified  knowl- 
edge in  coachmanship  than  any  other  votary  of  the 
whip,  particularly  when  driving  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
across  a  country.  Here  he  will  have  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
teams  to  drive,  and  to  learn  how  to  manage  the  tem- 
pers of  from  forty  to  fifty  different  horses,  independent 
of  the  chances  of  these  horses  becoming  lame  or  ill 
from  accidents  and  various  other  circumstances  which 
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may  from  time  to  time  occur.  He  will  have  to  know 
how  to  get  over  all  sorts  of  ground  with  tlie  greatest 
advantage  as  to  time,  the  ease  of  his  horses,  and  the 
safety  of  his  passengers,  clearly  showing  that  driving 
the  same  vehicle,  I  mean  here  a  coach,  in  different  sit- 
nations  and  under  different  circumstances  requires  quite 
different  management. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  understand  that  a  man  is  not 
merely  a  coachman  who,  with  everything  put  right 
for  him,  can  contrive  to  turn  corners  without  running 
against  a  post,  or  who  can  manage  to  wend  his  way 
along  a  road  oo;-  moderately  fiiequeuted  street.  He 
should  understand  his  carriage,  know  its  component 
parts,  and  their  effects  on  its  safety  and  running.  If 
he  does  not  know  all  these  he  might  be  driving  with 
something  about  it  loose,  cracked,  strained,  broken  or 
misplaced  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  and  his  com- 
panions' lives.  If  not  a  judge  of  its  running  weU  or 
ill  his  horses  will  suffer.  I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  also 
necessary  that  a  good  coachman  should  understand  the 
full  effect  of  every  strap  and  buckle  about  his  harness, 
for  on  properly  harnessing  and  bitting  horses  all  their 
comfort  and  that  of  the  driver  depends.  More  accidents 
happen  from  the  want  of  this  than  from  any  other 
cause,  and  horses  are  also  often  very  much  punished  in 
their  work  from  such  neglect.    A  man  ignorant  of  all 
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tliese  matters  does  not  know  what  is  likely  to  lead  to 
danger,  and  of  course  when  once  in  it,  he  is  as  helpless 
as  a  child  in  adopting  the  best  or  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  getting  out  of  it.  The  reader  has  doubtless 
often  seen  a  coachman,  before  taking  hold  of  the  reins, 
go  to  all  four  of  his  horses'  heads,  lay  hold  of  their  bits 
and  feel  that  each  horse  is  properly  bitted.  Probably 
this  to  some  has  appeared  a  useless  precaution.  The 
coachman,  however,  knows  better,  for  upon  this  a  great 
part  of  his  own  and  passengers'  safety  depends. 

I  may  perhaps  surprise  many  persons  by  stating  that 
a  horse  improperly  bitted  will  sometimes  set  ihim  kick- 
ing. Some  may  say  what  on  earth  has  his  mouth  to  do 
with  his  heels?  A  great  deal  with  some  horses.  They 
say  "the  devil  is  good-tempered  w^hen  he  is  well 
pleased."  So  am  I,  and  so  is  a  horse,  and  wdiile  he  is  he 
goes  pleasantly  and  quietly,  but  put  a  too  severe  bit 
in  his  mouth,  and  what  is  ten  times  worse,  put  the 
reins  into  rude  hands,  his  mouth  gets  punished,  which 
naturally  irritates  and  puts  him  out  of  temper.  If  under 
these  conditions  any  little  thing  occurs  that  at  another 
time  he  would  not  have  cared  for,  he  sets  to  kicking  at 
once. 

The  guarding  against  every  probability  of  getting 
into  difficulties  or  danger  I  consider  the  first  duty  of  a 
coachman,  knowing  what  is  likely  to  lead  to  either  is 
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an  indispensable  part  of  the  qualification  to  become 
one,  and  when  in  difficulty  a  fine  hand,  strong  nerve,  a 
quick  eye  and  presence  of  mind  are  all  necessary  to  ex- 
tricate hun  from  it.  Here  the  coachman  shows  him- 
self, and  here  the  dummy  universally  fails.  The  latter 
sees  the  effect  plain  enough,  but  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  causes,  consequently  he  either  sits  still  and 
does  nothing,  or  if  he  does  anything,  in  all  probability 
does  the  very  thing  that  increases  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  danger. 

In  proof  of  what  presence  of  mind  and  knowing  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency  will  result  in,  I  may  mention  a 
circmnstance  that  occurred  whilst  driving,  in  fact, 
breaking  a  well  bred  pair  of  horses  to  harness. 
They  had  both  become  perfectly  handy  and  were  good- 
tempered,  but  from  youth,  high  blood  and  high  con- 
dition, ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  excuse  for  a 
lark.  I  had  driven  them  all  about  town  perfectly 
well  and  aU  right,  until  coming  down  a  hilly  street  up 
went  the  pole  nearly  to  their  ears,  my  toeboard  nearly 
coming  on  the  hind  quarters.  1  now  found  something  was 
all  wrong,  and  guessed  the  cause.  I  immediately  struck 
them  both  sharply  with  the  whip.  Off  they  went  like 
two  startled  deers  down  the  hill  at  about  eighteen  mUes 
an  hour,  feather  edging  everything  we  passed,  I  expect- 
ing however,  to  give  something  an  '^insider,"  but  escaped. 
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Ascending  the  opposite  hill  enabled  me  to  pull  up, 
when  I  found  sure  enough  the  pole  pin  had  been  left 
out. 

Since  1876,  when  Colonel  DeLancey  Kane  started  the 
well-known  coach  "Tally  Ho"  from  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, New  York,  to  New  Rochelle,  which  first  gave  that 
impetus  to  coaching  and  mania  for  driving  in  this 
country,  a  great  improvement  in  everything  relative 
to  horses,  carriages  and  harness  has  been  the  result. 
The  drive  in  Central  Park  can  now  compare  favorably 
with  tlie  Row  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  both  for  quan- 
tity and  quality,  except  in  one  most  particular  point, 
and  that  the  most  essential  point  of  all — the  private 
coachman.  ^Tien  I  speak  of  a  coachman  I  mean  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  from  boyhood  in  good  stables, 
under  good  men,  and  knows  his  business  thoroughly. 
The  first  coachman  to  a  lady  of  fashion  requires  much 
more  knowledge  of  his  business  than  people  generally 
suppose.  Here  eveiy  jolt  must  be  broken,  no  swinging 
of  his  carriage  over  the  crossings  in  the  street,  no  sud- 
den pulls  up  or  hitting  horses  with  such  bad  judgment 
as  to  cause  a  sudden  backward  jerk  to  the  carriage. 
There  should  be  no  stopping  at  doors  so  as  to  leave  it 
swaying  backward  and  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
check  braces  and  the  discomfiture  of  its  delicate  and 
fastidious  inmates.      The  carriage  must  start,   go  on 
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its  way  and  stop  as  smoothly  as  it  went  off.  Merely 
passing  safely  between  other  vehicles  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  driven  by  such 
an  artist  as  a  first  rate  body  coachman.  To  any  ama- 
teur of  driving  it  is  really  a  treat  to  see  such  men  hand- 
ling their  horses  on  such  occasions  as  a  Court  day  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  They  may  be  seen  threading  the 
masses  of  a  dense  crowd,  their  carriages  gliding  about 
like  so  many  gondolas  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice. 
No  fuss,  no  pulling  and  hauling;  a  turn  of  the  wrist  is 
sufficient  for  horses  accustomed  to  be  driven  by  such 
coachmen.  All  seems  easy  to  the  bystanders,  no  difii- 
culty  appears,  but  this  apparent  ease  shows  the  mas- 
terly hand  that  is  at  work.  There  is  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry among  such  men  that  enables  them  to  detect 
the  perfect  coachman  at  a  glance.  A  cast  of  the  eye  at 
the  hands  of  each  other  on  meeting  is  sufficient  to  show 
to  each  what  the  other  intends  doing.  They  know  they 
will  each  do  what  they  intend,  though  only  an  inch  of 
spare  room  is  between  them.  With  confidence  in  their 
mutual  skill  they  fearlessly  pursue  their  course  with  as 
much  precision  and  certainty  as  if  the  wheels  of  their 
carriages  were  confined  in  the  track  of  a  railroad.  Mis- 
haps or  even  mistakes  on  such  occasions  hardly  ever 
occur,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  all  perfect 
artists.    But  go  to  the  theatres,  the  scene  is  widely 
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different.  Here  is  to  be  heard  swearing,  whipping, 
smashing  of  panels,  hacking  of  horses,  vociferations  of 
coachmen,  cabmen  and  policemen,  the  whole  place  a 
perfect  pandemonium.  This  contrast  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  employed  to  drive  carriages  who  have 
little  claim  to  the  name  of  coachman.  These  clumsy 
Avorkmen  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  ladies,  and  nearly 
always  to  merchants  and  business  gentlemen  who  keep 
carriages,  the  owners  not  being  competent  judges  of 
driving,  take  a  coachman  from  the  recommendation  cf 
others  who  probably  know  as  little  of  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  good  coachman  as  themselves.  Here 
let  me  strongly  ;recommend  ladies  never  to  take  a 
coachman  on  mere  recommendation,  unless  they  know 
the  person  who  gives  the  recommendation  to  be  a 
perfect  judge  of  the  requisite  qualities  of  one.  If  they 
consider  a  man  to  be  a  promising  candidate,  before 
finally  engaging  him  let  them  get  some  one  of  their 
acquaintances  who  thoroughly  understands  such  matters 
to  sit  by  his  side  on  the  box  for  half  an  hour.  He  will 
then  either  be  at  once  disproved  of,  or  they  will  be  cer- 
tain of  having  a  servant  who  understands  his  business. 
Ten  dollars  a  month  more  in  wages  will  be  amply  made 
up  by  avoiding  coachmakers'  bills  for  repairs  or  those 
of  veterinary  surgeons  for  accidents  to  horses.    They 
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will  also  have  their  carriage  horses  and  harness  neatly 
turned  out,  be  i)rox)erly  and  safely  (h-iven  by  a  man 
who  , looks  like  a  coachman,  instead  of  getting^  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  do  either,  and  who  will 
probably  be  asked  by  some  knowing  fellow,  "Hello, 
there,  who  feeds  the  pigs  when  you  are  out?"  Or, 
"I  say  neighbor,  how  much  extra  does  your  boss  give 
you  for  milking?"  An  untaught,  stupid  house  ser- 
vant plagues  and  mortifies  one  by  his  awkwardness 
but  a  coachman  with  similar  characteristics,  should 
never  be  trusted  at  large  without  a  string  and  collar 
about  his  neck  to  keep  him  off  coachboxes. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  page  only  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  the  merits  of  the  coachman  of  ladies  or  men  of 
large  fortunes,  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  remark 
that  I  never  yet  saw  a  gentleman's  coachman  who 
could  drive  four  horses  that  he  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  drive.  They  make  the  worst  stage  coach- 
men of  any  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  driving 
at  all.  They  have  been  so  used  to  horses  all  matched 
in  step  and  temper  that  they  aie  absolutely  lost  with 
any  other.  Coachmanship  is  therefore  to  be  shown  in 
various  ways  as  well  as  the  want  of  it,  and  is  exhibited 
under  as  various  circumstances.  Take,  for  instance, 
those  well-knowTi  knights  of  the  whip,  Fownes,  the 
late  Selby,  Cracknel,  Huble  and  others  too  numerous 
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to  mention,  there  were  none  of  them  to  my  knowledge 
at  any  time  during  their  career,  private  coachmen,  but 
they,  served  their  apprenticeship  and  learnt  the  art 
which  brought  them  prominently  before  the  public 
as  stage  coachmen,  or  imore  commonly  .'speaking,  omni- 
bus drivers. 

The  Petersburg  driver  with  his  bells  and  sleigh 
is  equally  a  coachman  in  his  way.  The  Canadian,  reck- 
lessly as  it  appears  to  us,  crosses  his  corduroy  roads, 
drives  over  half-formed  bridges  or  down  declivities 
with  his  pole  three  feet  above  his  horses  heads  in  a 
way  none  here  could  do  it.  The  "conducteur"  of  a 
Paris  diligence  brings  his  five  horses  with  his  "town" 
behind  them  in  a  trot  into  the  inn  yard  at  Calais. 
All  three  are  coachmen  in  their  way  and  yet  none 
of  them  could  perform  the  parts  of  the  other.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  to  perform  each  of  their  duties  well 
requires  about  an  equal  share  of  intellect  and  practice. 

It  is  quite  evident  by  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  driving,  to  do  it  well,  should  be  learned  scienti- 
fically, and  that  there  is  much  more  danger  in  trusting 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  persons  ignorant  of  these 
matters  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  starting  of  the  Coaching  Club  in  New  York  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  out  some  very  excellent 
gentlemen  coachmen  which  undoubtedly  renders  those 
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who  participate  in  this  kind  of  sport  good  judges  of 
the  quahfications,  powers  and  merits  of  the  horse 
for  such  purposes,  and  by  constant  buying  and  selling 
such  horses,  it  makes  them  judges  of  their  relative 
value.  Long  may  sucli  men  live  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment which  their  ample  fortunes  render  possible.  There 
are  without  doubt  pursuits  of  a  higher  order,  pursuits 
tJiat  produce  more  beneficial  results  to  mankiud  in 
geueral,  but  every  man  of  fortune  lias  an  undoubted 
right  to  spend  that  fortune  in  such  piu'suits  as  he 
conceives  affords  him  the  most  gratification,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  pursuit  be  a  harmless  one,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  it.  The  pursuits  of  the  sports- 
man while  carried  on  by  the  gentleman,  are  generally 
not  only  harmless,  but  beneficial  to  others,  they  give 
employment  to  many  and  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
luoney  to  be  expended. 
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GENTLEMEN  DEALERS. 

There  is  oiie  point  I  must  respeccfiiUj  impress  upon 
my  readers,  i.  e.,  being  a  first  rate  judge  of  a  horse 
will  not  enable  hiin  to  be  a  horse  dealer.  A  gentleman 
may  know  perfectly  well  the  relative  value  of  horses 
and  may  easily  ascertain  the  value  of  any  other  article 
of  merchandise  so  far  as  buying  and  selling  goes.  He 
may  even  learn  where  in  some  measure  how  to  buy  and 
sell  a  horse  to  the  best  advantage,  but  this  does  not 
qualify  him  for  a  horse  dealer.  I  am  sure  that  no  gentle- 
man ever  has  or  ever  will  succeed  as  a  regular  horse 
dealer.  That  there  are  however  many  who  in  a  private 
way  do  to  a  very  considerable  extent  deal  in  horses, 
is  a  notorious  fact  and  a  fact  ver}'  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  a  subject  of  still  further  regret  that  among  them 
are  found  those  who  in  every  other  transaction  are 
men  of  unblemished  honor  and  integrity.  If  these 
gentlemen  conceive  that  they  carry  on  this  underhand 
kind  of  private  trade  without  it  calling  forth  very 
severe  animadversion  from  those  who  abstain  from  it 
they  very  much  deceive  themselves,  and  they  labor  under 
the  influence  of  a  still  further  error  if  they  suppose 
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that  they  can  continue  this  practice,  without  losing 
very  considerably  in  point  of  character  and  prestige 
in  the  estimation  of  theii*  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Placing  them  in  comparison  Avith  the  regular  horse- 
dealer,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  as  this 
pursuit  is  concerned,  1  consider  the  latter  the  most 
respectable  man.  He  sells  you  a  horse  openlj^  as  a 
dealer,  as  a  man  avIio  dis])oses  of  liiui  entirely  for  profit; 
you  probably  place  no  reliance  upon  his  T\ord,  or  confi- 
dence in  his  honor,  he  does  not  ask  you  to  do  so,  nor  is  he 
offended  if  you  do  not.  You  purchase  of  him  in  jiiost 
cases  under  a  written  warranty.  If  the  horse  does  not 
answer  the  description  given  of  him  the  law  is  open  to 
you  for  redress.  If  you  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
he  generally  at  once  takes  the  horse  back.  But  if  you 
buy  from  a  gentleman  dealer  in  horses  you  trust  to  his 
word  and  to  his  honor.  If  you  are  deceived,  which  by 
the  b^^,  you  will  find  no  uncommon  case,  what  is  your 
resource?  You  must  either  keep  your  bargain,  or, 
if  you  hint  that  you  have  been  taken  in,  a  quarrel 
ensues,  and  you  are  called  out  for  presuming  to  doubt 
the  word  and  honor  of  a  man  who,  however,  in  such 
cases,  forfeits  both  perhaps  twenty  times  in  a  year. 
Such  men,  are,  however,  rare  among  gentlemen,  and 
T  trust  may  long  reanain  so.  From  the  moment  a 
gentleman  first  harbors  the  idea  of  malving  money  by 
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buying  and  selling  horses  lie  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  degradation.  He  possibly  at  first,  Indeed  mogt 
probably,  had  no  further  view  than  in  an  honorable 
way  availing  himself  of  his  superior  judgment  and 
taste.  He  is  "unfortunate"  enough  to  sell  three  or 
four  horses  to  advantage.  This  gives  him  encourage- 
ment and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  feels 
the  pleasure  of  making  money  in  a  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting manner,  and  he  continues  to  speculate  with 
success.  Hitherto  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.  His 
horses  have  all  turned  out  as  he  represented  them. 
He  now,  however,  happens  unfortunately  to  get  a 
horse  not  quite  what  he  should  be.  AVhat  is  he  to  do 
with  him?  Is  he  to  sell  him  at  a  loss?  A  very  short 
time  ago  he  would  have  done  so,  but  now  the  itch 
for  making  money  has  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon  him. 
He  enters  into  a  kind  of  compromise  with  his  conscience 
and  the  horse  has  really  perhaps  nothing  material  the 
matter  mth  him.  He  avails  himself  of  his  position  in 
society  and  sells  him  on  his  word,  as  a  perfectly  sound 
horse.  If  he  proves  otherwise  he  does  not  allow  lie 
has  been  guilty  of  of  a  deception,  but  places  his  word 
of  honor  that  he  was  sound  when  he  sold  him.  This 
closes  the  transaction.  Having  thus  escaped  with 
impunity,  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  salutary  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  such  transactions  and  having  once  been 
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guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  honor  and  integrity  he  goes 
on  until  he  unblushingly  (in  dealers  parlance)  ''sticks 
a  screw"  into  a  friend  whenever  he  can  find  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  usual  oaioer  of  tiiose  who 
commence  privately  dealing  in  horse.^,.  It  is  a  pursuit 
that  every  gentleman  should  avoid.  It  is  as  demoiallz- 
ing  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  eventually  as  fatal 
in  its  effects  on  the  character  as  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
prcfessed  gambler.  (''AH  fair  in  horse-dealing'^  is  an 
idea  that  some  persons  profess).  It  is  a  very  erroneous 
one.  It  is  an  idea  that  no  sensible  or  honorable  man 
can  seriously  entertain.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for 
premeditated  deception  in  the  sale  of  a  horse  than 
there  is  in  any  other  transaction.  The  moment  a  man 
can  bring  himself  to  think  there  is  he  will  steal. 
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TATTERSALLS. 

If  any  one  imagines  from  what  I  have  previously  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  horse  dealers  that  I  wish  either  to 
consider  or  intend  to  represent  horse  dealers  as  men  in 
whom  we  may  place  perfect  confidence,  the  fault  must  be 
attributed  to  my  peculiarity  of  expression  and  not  to  any 
intention  of  mine,  as  I  consider  them  in  no  such  light. 
Confidence  may  be  reposed  in  many  dealers  in  the  same 
way  as  dealers  in  wine  or  in  pictures.  If  a  man,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  judge,  and  is  not  posted,  and  goes  to  either 
making  his  own  purchases,  he  is  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  taken  in;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  not  get  the  best  value 
for  his  money.  If  first-rate  dealers  they  wiU  not  venture 
to  give  you  an  absolutely  unsjound  horse  in  the  face  of  a 
warranty  to  the  contrary,  a  decidedly  pricked  wine  for 
sound,  or  a  pirated  copy  for  a  genuine  i)icture,  but  you 
will  be  i)retty  sure  to  get  an  inferior  horse  or  wine  or 
painting.  They  are  tradesmen,  and  are  in  business  to 
make  money,  and,  while  they  do  not  dare  to  do  anything 
which  is  absolutely  dishonest,  their  consciences  are  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  old  Irish  lawyer  who  considered  that 
there  was  nothing  dishonorable  that  was  not  contrary 
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to  law.  I  have  previously  stated  that  I  am  convinced  that 
a  respectable  dealer  is,  in  the  end,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered, tlie  best  medium  by  which  a  gentleman  can 
supply  himself  with  a  horse,  and  possibly  the  cheapest. 
If  he  is  not  a  judge  of  a  horse  he  has  no  business  going 
personally  to  dealers  in  horses.  it  is  far  better 
to  take  some  one  with  him,  who  is  a  judge  of  what  is 
wanted,  and  wlio  will  l^eep  his  eyes  open, 
and  he  will  want  both  of  them  wide  open, 
even  in  buying  from  reliauble  sources. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  regular  horse  dealer,  par- 
ticularly one  who  has  a  good  connection  and  large  de- 
mand for  them,  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  limit  his 
buyers  to  the  i)rice  paid  for  them,  but  gives  them  strict 
instructions  to  buy  the  best.  It  is  stated  that  one  gen- 
tleman horse  dealer,  who  a  short  time  ago  went  West — 
Philadelphia  or  Newark — with  |2,000  and  brought  back 
eighteen  horses,  was  credited  with  a  great  feat  of  buying 
them  at  less  than  |50  a  head  than  their  minimum 
price,  which  was  that  paid  by  the  horse  car  .companies 
for  what  is  called  "streeters.'^  What  this  gentleman 
wanted  with  this  class  of  horse  is  hard  to  determine, 
excepting  it  was  to  play  false  on  intended  purchasers, 
something  like  in  this  manner:  "For  Sale,  the  property 
of  a  gentleman;  several  pairs  of  horses  of  quality;  all  in 
good  working  condition ;  well  broken  to  four-in-hand  and 
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tandem."  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
in  working  condition,  many  of  them  having  worked  long 
enough  to  become  a  bit  "  shovey "  in  front  (bent  in  their 
forelegs).  Such  horses  were  entirely  unsuitable  for  the 
I)urposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  peddlers  or  runners  of  junk 
carts. 

fSuch  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  buyer  are,  of  course,  un- 
known in  dealing  with  a  firm  like  Messrs.  Tattersall,  of 
London.  That  great  house,  which  for  a  century  and  a 
half  has  maintained  its  pre-eminence,  and  has  achieved  a 
financial  success  and  stability  of  the  highest,  has  rigidly 
observed  the  rule  never  to  buy  at  its  own  sales  for  re- 
sale, and  never  to  allow  a  bid  by  an  owner  or  on  his  part, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  entry  with  a  reserve  price.  At 
the  top  of  each  regular  weekly  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Tattersall  the  following  notice  appears:  "The  owner  re- 
serves the  right  to  bid  through  his  agent,  the  auctioneer, 
as  often  as  he  sees  fit."  The  plain  English  of  this  is  that 
there  may  be  reserve  prices,  up  to  which  point  the  animal 
will  be  protected  by  the  auctioneer,  and  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  active  bid<ling  when  it  does 
not  exist,  and  thus  to  guard  the  public  from  a  deception 
that  might  unfairly  be  i^racticed  upon  it. 

But  when  it  is  announced  at  Tatter  sail's  that  an  ani- 
mal is  offered  without  reserve,  every  one  is  assured  of  an 
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absolute  sale,  for  no  owner  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  a  bid,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  such  an  attempt 
would  only  invite  certain  and  public  humiliation.  It  has 
followed  from  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  that  this 
house  is  knowm  distinctly  not  to  be  horse-dealers  in  any 
sense,  but  simi)ly  as  a  great  commission  agency  for  those 
who  buy  and  sell.  It  is  thus  entirely  removed  from  the  re- 
motest suspicion  as  to  its  transactions.  Every  consignor 
knows  that  aside  from  the  honorable  traditions  of  the 
house,  the  amount  of  its  comirdssion  is  always  depend- 
ent upon  the  price  realized,  and  that  its  interest  is 
blended  with  that  of  its  patron.  The  confidence  thus  in- 
spired has,  of  course,  been  one  of  the  material  agents  in 
obtaining  and  holding  its  great  i)opularity,  and  in  its 
long  history  it  has  witnessed  the  rise  of  many  a  new  firm, 
that  started  on  the  same  principl  but  that,  yielding  to 
the  strong  temi^tation  to  deal  covertly,  fell  by  the  Avay- 
side. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  commission  house  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  pick  up  a  bargain  when  it  offers,  where  it 
does  so  openly,  and  without  neglect  to  the  interest  of  its 
client,  but  even  then  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
view  of  his  usual  commission,  the  auctioneer  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  ten  per  cent,  over  all  other  i)urchasers — a  fact 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  business  equity. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Tattersall  principle  is  that,  for  its 
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own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  customers,  it  secures 
tlie  best  prices  possible,  while  it  leaves  the  plums  also 
for  the  buyers  at  its  sales.  The  success  of  the  house  is 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle. 
The  only  ageucies  in  existence  of  the  original  Tatter- 
sails,  of  London,  England,  established  in  the  United 
States,  are  Tattersalls,  of  New  York  (Limited),  founded  in 

1890,  and  Tattersalls,  of  Chicago  (Limited),  founded  in 

1891,  which  conduct  their  business  under  precisely  The 
same  rules  and  methods  as  the  parent  house.  Whether 
by  auction  or  at  private  sale  the  interests  of  these  houses 
is  simply  the  commission,  and  every  possible  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  bidding  up  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
a  practice  as  unfair  as  it  is  frequent.  Whenever  an  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  is  detected  it  is  promptly  and 
vigorously  defeated,  and  so  long  as  this  system  is  main- 
tained there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success  of 
the  new  company. 

Mr.  W^m.  Easton,  who  has  been  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  successful  business  of  this  character 
in  tliis  country,  but  which  is  now  m.erged  in  the  busi- 
ness above  alluded  to,  is  the  managing  director  and 
business  head  of  this  new  house.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
tireless  activity,  and  of  great  experience  in  every  branch 
of  this  business,  while  as  an  auctioneer  he  possesses  re- 
markable qualities.  Unlike  the  mere  automatons  who  sim- 
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piy  serve  to  record  bids  and  to  maintain  a  monotonous 
jargon,  he  possesses  many  attributes  of  the  born  orator, 
and  not  only  makes  his  sales  interesting  to  casii;;! 
si)ectators,  but  has  a  magnetic  way  of  coaxing  the  coy 
bidders  and  stimulating  the  languid. 

His  latest  sale  of  thoroughbreds — those  composing  the 
racing  stable  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst — was  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  successes,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  sale  of  the  Belmont  stud,  next  October,  which 
promises  to  rival,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  famous 
breaking  up  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Falmouth's  stud. 
Mr.  Easton  has  just  conducted  very  successfully  the  first 
sale  of  hackneys  ever  held  in  America,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  lield  by  the  large  breeders  of  thorough- 
breds may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he  is  to  sell 
this  year  the  yearlings  from  twelve  of  the  great  studs, 
aside  from  several  imi)ortant  closing-out  sales. 

This  company  is,  indeed,  the  first  to  Americanize  the 
best  English  methods  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  uses  of 
the  progressive  Eepublic.  It  regards  every  detail  that 
is  calculated  to  make  its  establishment  more  popular 
with  the  best  class  of  people.  Every  responsible  position 
is  occui^ied  by  a  competent  and  gentlemanly  person,  and 
the  utmost  courtesy  to  visitors  and  the  strictest  decorum 
is  inculcated  upon  all  its  employees.  It  results  from  this 
that  every  day  many  ladies  walk  in  with  as  much  free- 
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dom  as  if  visiting  a  dry-goods  store,  and  they  also  attend 
the  sales  in  large  numbers,  finding  comfortable  chairs 
in  the  carpeted  galleries.  Each  morning  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  all  the  horses  in  the  place,  whether  for  public 
or  private  sale,  is  provided  for  visitors,  who  are  thus 
able  to  select  and  inspect  such  as  they  are  seeking,  with- 
out tedious  delays,  and  in  a  score  of  similar  ways  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  convenience  of  customers. 

I  have  just  learned  that  Tattersalls  (of  New  York) 
have  purchased  an  entire  block  in  Chicago,  upon  which 
it  will  erect  a  mammoth  building,  to  be  devoted  to  its 
business.  Chicago,  and  the  vast  horse-producing  regions 
tributary  to  it,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact,  as 
they  will  thus  secure  the  benefits  of  the  admirable  Tat- 
ersall  methods. 

Another  point  of  interest,  in  referring  to  this  branch 
of  my  subject,  is  the  manner  of  warranty  as  to  soundness. 
Such  warranty  is  a  very  fi^uitful  source  of  business  vexa- 
tion, and  in  some  ways  of  absolute  fraud.  It  is  the  fixed 
rule  of  Tattersalls,  of  London,  not  to  allow  a  horse  to  be 
sold  from  their  premises  so  warranted.  For  three  days 
before  a  sale  every  animal  can  be  examined,  and  intending 
purchasers  can  have  their  own  Veterinary  Surgeons  re- 
port on  them  and  thus  come  to  the  sale  prepared  to  bid 
intelligently.  If,  for  instance,  the  catalogue  describes  an 
animal  as  quiet  to  ride  and  drive,  and  it  proves  fractious. 
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it  may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded.  In  other 
words,  the  owner's  description  must  be  perfectly  true,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  not  extend  to  soundness.  The 
effects  of  this  rule  are  equally  satisfactory  to  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  it  would  be  a  long  stride  in  advance  for 
business  in  this  country  if  this  common-sense  English 
ride  should  be  adopted. 
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HORSE    DEALERS. 

We  will  now  look  a  little  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  regular  horse  dealer.  I  know  of  no 
class  of  nien  on  whom  so  great  and —  vvhat  is  much  more 
unfair — so  indiscriminate  a  share  of  odium  is  thrown 
as  on  the  horsedealer.  I  am  free  to  allow  there  are 
tsome  who  are  not  altogether  above  reproach.  We 
must  not,  however,  from  this  draw  the  inference  that 
it  necessarily  follows  all  horse-dealers  are  dishonest, 
but  my  humble  opinion  is  that  tradesmen  in  any  other 
line  are  pretty  much  the  same  and  in  about  the  sam.e 
proportion  is  not  perhaps  absolutely  erroneous.  The 
only  difference  is  this,  the  horse  dealer  cheats  one  man 
in  the  day  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
other  cheats  in  smaller  sums  a  hundred  in  the  same 
time,  always  keeping  the  fact  in  their  minds  that  in 
addition  to  this  hundred  customers  he  would  be  as 
ready  as  the  dealer  to  cheat  any  one  man  the  amount 
of  the  hundred  if  the  opportunity  offered.  There  is 
one  circumstance  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  pleads  very  much  in  favor  of  the  fair 
horse  dealer — supposing  our  purchase  from  him  does 
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not  answer  our  expectation,  or  perhaps  liis  representa- 
tion. That  is  the  nature  of  the  animal  in  which  he 
deals.  I  know  of  no  commercial  transaction  in  which 
a  man  is  so  often  deceived,  and  in  which  he  so  often 
deceives  himself,  as  in  the  horse.  Dealers  are  often, 
much  oftener  than  is  supposed,  deceived  themselves. 
Resi^ectabi^  dealers  do  take  every  precaution  in  their 
power  not  to  get  an  unsound  horse  into  their  stable, 
they  cannot,  however,  with  all  their  precaution,  at  all 
times  prevent  this.  But  they  will  not  in  such  a  case 
risk  their  character  by  selling  such  a  horse  to  their 
customers.  A  horse  may  be  purchased  in  the  country 
from  the  breeder  apparently  sound.  He  may  hitherto 
have  been  so  and  yet  before  he  may  have  been  at  work 
one  week  he  may  be  the  very  reverse.  Some  hidden 
internal  cause  that  the  most  practised  eye  could  not 
detojt  may  have  long  existed,  the  effects  of  which  only 
become  apparent  on  the  animal  being  put  to  work. 
Here  no  blame  can  possibly  be  attached  to  the  dealer. 
He  has  bought  him  with  every  warranty  of  soundness, 
has  traveled  him  perhaps  several  hundred  miles  home, 
has  had  him  several  days  in  his  stable  and  found  him 
all  that  he  expected.  He  has  every  right  to  think  him 
a  sound  horse  and  as  such  he  sold  him.  Still,  such  a 
horse  may  deceive  both  the  dealer  and  purchaser  when 
put  to   the   test   of   work    and   change   of  treatment. 
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Vicious  as  well  as  unsound  propensities  in  the  horse 
frequently  lay  dormant  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
^Vhen  speaking  of  dealer's  horses,  I  mean  young  ones. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  where  one  young  horse  does 
mischief  from  vice,  ten  do  it  from  alarm,  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  a  frightened  horse  will  attempt  to 
do.  He  is  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  to  control 
than  the  vicious  one.  A  coachman  may  have  driven 
his  carriage  for  years  in  perfect  safety  in  all  situa- 
tions and  may  be  an  excellent  coachman,  but  if  he 
suffers  himself  to  forget  he  has  hold  of  a  pair  of 
young  ones  without  any  other  fault  on  his  part,  he  will 
get  into  certain  difficulties  and  danger,  if  not  worse. 
The  sudden  stroke  of  the  whip  to  a  young  horse  who 
has,  perhaps,  never  before  felt  it,  would  set  him 
plunging  at  once.  Going  more  rapidly  down  hill  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  will  alarm  them,  turn- 
ing very  sharply  round  a  corner  brings  the  other  horse 
according  to  the  turn  right  and  left,  suddenly  on  the 
pole,  and  confuses  him.  That  most  cruel  and  uncoach- 
manlike  practice  of  pulling  up  horses  sharp  at  the  door 
throws  them  suddenly  upon  their  haunches,  causes 
their  feet  to  slip  and  unless  their  mouths  are  made 
of  cast  iron  severely  injures  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  numerous  accidents  New  Yorkers  see 
and  daily  hear  of — I  wonder  there  is  not  more — three 
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out  of  four  arise  from  want  of  judgment  in  driving. 
A  driver  not  being  aware  of  what  is  likely  to  produce 
an  accident  consequently  takes  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 
He  probably  has  no  conception  that  a  strap  buckled 
too  tight  or  left  too  loose  will  render  a  horse  uneasy  in 
the  harness,  irritate  his  temper,  set  him  plunging 
and  finally  kicking  and  running  away.  This  horse 
might  have  been  a  week  previously  bought  from  a 
dealer,  been  driven  in  double  and  single  harness,  and 
always  gone  perfectly  quiet  and  would  have  continued 
to  have  done  so  if  oiommon  judgment  had  been  used. 
This  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect  f3X)m  a  high^ 
spirited  horse.  He  does  not  promise  to  carry  a  phaeton 
or  a  gig  doTVTi  hill  on  tlie  top  of  his  tail  or  be  flayed 
by  his  harness  from  our  carelessness.  If  persons  wish 
a  horse  that  would  permit  this  1  should  recommend  a 
wooden  one.  In  any  case  of  this  kind,  without  making 
an  investigation  as  to  the  causes,  the  effect  having 
occurred,  the  first  person  usually  censured  is  the  dealer. 
No  arguments  on  earth  will  persuade  the  purchaser 
that  it  aose  from  any  other  cause  than  the  dealer 
having  sold  him  a  vicious  horse,  and  he  will  probably 
feel  further  convinced  that  he  knew  he  was  so;  in 
short,  whatever  failing  a  horse  may  exhibit  after  being 
purchased,  whether  it  be  in  soundness,  temper,  consti- 
tution or  anything,  deservedly  or  not,  the  dealer  is  sure 
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to  be  set  down  for  a  rogue.  I  will  mention  a  case  that 
occur:  ei  to  myself  not  m.any  months  since.  A  well-known 
gentleman  living  not  twenty  blocks  from  Central  Park 
requested  me  to  get  liim  a  horse  to  match  the  one  he 
liad.  It  was  a  very  fine  animal,  sixteen  hands  hiirh, 
of  excellent  conformation,  extra  high  action,  showing 
a  great  deal  of  quality  and  a  fair  amount  of  speed. 
Several  horses  were  tried  but  one  could  not  be  trot 
to  go  with  him.  At  last,  however,  I  accidentally  met  a 
gentleman  who  was  leaving  town  and  wished  to  dispose 
of  three  horses  and  at  his  invitation  I  went  to  look  at 
them.  One  was  a  very  fine  bay  and  by  his  looks  and 
way  of  going  satisfied  me  that  he  Avould  make  a  close 
match  for  the  horse  in  question.  I  put  them  together 
and  drove  them  myself  on  three  different  occasions 
and  a  nicer  pair  I  never  wished  to  sit  behind.  The 
gentleman  was  delighted  and  bought  the  horse.  Some 
weeks  after  I  received  a  note  from  him  requesting  me 
to  call  and  see  him.  To  my  astonishment,  he  appeared 
very  much  displeased  with  his  purchase  and  requested 
me  to  sell  the  horse.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
what  was  the  fault  with  him  he  replied:  ^'Why  a  very 
great  fault,  he  plunges  in  his  harness  and  rears  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  on  one  occasion  getting  across  the 
pole,  and  nearly  smashed  my  carriage  to  pieces,  in  fact, 
my  coachman  is  so  frightened  he  will  not  diive  him 
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again.''  I  requested  the  gentleman  to  accompany  me  to 
his  stable.  He  did  so,  and  with  his  permission  I  asked 
the  coachman  to  harness  the  pair.  I  saw  where  the 
trouble  was  instantly.  The  harness  was  an  old-fashioned 
set  with  long  bar  bits  and  curb  straps  which  were  short 
and  the  reins  being  buckled  down  in  the  lower  bar 
made  it  very  severe  upon  a  high-spirited  horse  with  a 
tender  mouth.  The  horse  became  restiye  before  being 
put  to  the  carriage.  I  took  the  curb  strap  off  altogether 
and  buckled  the  reins  in  the  cheek  ring  and  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  box  beside\me,  drove  out.  The  horse 
acted  splendidly,  indeed  I  could  not  get  him  to  go 
wrong.  The  gentleman  was  satisfied  and  wisely  com 
eluded  to  keep  the  horse  and  dispose  of  the  coach- 
man.   He  certainly  made  a  change  for  the  best. 
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BUYING  HOESES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  horse  dealers  in  New  York  are 
heavily  handicapped  as  to  the  kind  of  horses  they  have 
to  buy.  In  England  horses  that  are  bred  for  carriage 
work  are  allowed  to  run  till  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age.  They  are  then  bitted  and  broken  to  harness 
and  sold  to  dealers,  who  have  every  convenience  to 
finish  their  education.  They  are  driven  every  day  by 
an  experienced  brakesman  through  the  busiest  parts  of 
the  West  End  of  London,  until  they  become  quiet  and 
handy  and  get  accustomed  to  different  objects.  Their 
style  of  going,  the  way  they  carry  their  heads  and  shape 
their  necks  are  ^subjects  on  which  no  end  of  time  and 
patience  are  spent  to  make  i)erfect.  The  dealer  now 
considers  them  so,  and  certainly  is  justified  in  put- 
ting them  into  the  hands  of  a  customer  as  a  pair 
of  horses  fit  to  put  to  his  carriage.  But  how 
different  the  process  American  horses  have  to  go 
through. 

They  are  bought  indiscriminately  as  to  age  or  whac 
kind  of  work  they  have  been  doing.  Most  of  them  have 
been  worked  since  they  were  able  to  draw.    I  can  leave 
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my  readers  to  imagine  the  work  usually  done  in  the  West 
by  horses — plowing,  logging  and  other  kinds  of  heavy 
work.  They  are  certainly  quiet  and  used  to  draught, 
but  never  having  had  anything  but  a  plain  ring  snaffle 
to  guide  them,  and  rough  hands  to  handle  them,  are 
hard-mouthed,  misshapen  in  their  conformation  for  car- 
riage work,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  bit  and  alter 
their  stjde  and  way  of  going  than  the  young  horse  who 
has  done  nothing  but  run  out  since  being  foaled. 
Dealers'  horses,  as  a  rule,  are  or  should  be  kept  fresh 
from  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  city,  they  get  just 
enough  exercise  to  keep  them  on  edge.  They  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  paving  stones,  and  everything  is 
strange  to  them.  When  being  shown  to  an  intending 
purchaser  they  are  certainly  sliown  to  the  best  advant- 
age; so  in  fact  is  every  other  article  you  purchase.  They 
may  have  been  sick  with  distemper,  pinkeye  or  other 
diseases  which  young  horses  are  liable  to  contract.  As 
soon  as  their  recovery  is  assured  they  are  made  up  for 
the  market,  and  sold  as  soon  as  possible.  Their 
having  been  sick  and  getting  only  moderate  exercise 
necessitates  their  being  kept  on  short  rations,  just 
enough  soft  feed  to  keep  them  looking  well.  After  they 
are  sold,  hoA^'ever,  their  treatment  alters  at  once  un- 
less the  coachman  knows  something,  and  his  employer 
alloAvs  him  to  do  what  he  thinks  right.    They  are  no 
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sooner  docked  and  trimmed  up  than  they  are  put  into 
a  heavy  carriage,  driven  round  the  Park,  and  most 
likely  further.  They  now  get  oats  three  times 
a  day,  and  like  a  child  with  a  box  of  candy, 
eat  till  they  get  sick.  The  regular  work  is  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  them.  They  get  dull,  their  lack  of 
condition  begins  to  tell,  they  have  no  ambition  to  step, 
and  therefore  lose  whatever  action  they  might  have 
had  when  bought,  and,  excepting  the  horses  were  well 
mated,  of  good  color  and  proper  conformation,  look 
mean  and  worthless.  Many  young  horses  are  ruined 
through  injudicious  driving  and  improper  treatment 
that  would  in  experienced  hands  otherwise  make  up 
into  good,  useful  animals. 

I  venture  to  surmise  that  amongst  my  readers  there 
are  some  who,  when  buying  horses,  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  their  high  stepping  qualifications  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  other  points  which  go  to  make  a  per- 
fect carriage  horse,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  forced  state  of  condition  of  the  animal,  or  whether 
he  or  they  are  suitable  for  your  purpose,  even  if  they 
did  not  have  the  extra  high  stepping  qualities.  You 
bought  them  simply  on  account  of  their  action  not 
knowing  how  or  from  what  cause  that  action  was  pro- 
duced, and  after  working  them  a  short  time  have  be- 
come disgusted  with  your  purchase  because,  they  having 
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lost  the  courage  and  ambition,  as  well  as  action  they 
had  when  bought,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause,  you 
either  blame  yourself  for  biiying  them  or  blame  the 
dealer  for  having  deceived  you. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  remark  to  her  coachman,  "  Eobert 
the  horses  don't  step  near  so  high  as  they  did  when  we 
bought  them.  Do  you  suppose  the  dealer  put  anything 
into  their  feet  to  make  them  act?"  Now,  I  -dare  say  this 
question  has  been  asked  more  than  once,  and  some 
people  are  stupid  enough  to  imagine  that  the  dealers  use 
artificial  means  to  make  their  horses  step  high  whilst 
being  sold,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  they  who  im- 
agine so  are  wrong  in  their  surmises. 

The  wealthy  people  of  New  York  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  their  friends  in  equal  circumstances  in  the  large 
cities  of  Europe,  who  can  go  to  any  one  of  the  several 
large  sale  stables  and  select  a  pair  of  horses  which,  if 
they  buy,  they  will  find  are  not  only  well  matched  and 
thoroughly  broken,  but  have  good  manners  and  fine 
mouths  and  every  other  essential  point  that  time,  pa- 
tience and  experienced  handling  could  effect.  How  dif- 
ferent the  experience  of  buyers  of  such  horses  in  New 
York!  I  have  known  a  dozen  different  pairs  of  horses 
sent  to  an  intending  buyer  and  all  returned  as  unsatis- 
factory through  some  defect,  difference  in  size,  color, 
way  of  going  or  whatever  it  might  be,  which  the  dealer 
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perhaps  never  noticed,  and  even  if  lie  did,  in  some  cases 
would  not  know  how  to  remedy.  Some  people  are  much 
easier  suited  than  others  and  will  go  to  a  dealer  and  buy 
a  pair  of  horses  providing  they  look  alike  in  color  and 
size  and  the  price  moderate;  they  not  having  the  slight- 
est thought  of  any  other  indispensable  qualifications 
desirable  in  a  carriage  horse.  Even  the  dealer  himself 
unless  he  has  had  a  long  practical  experience  with  such 
kind  of  horses,  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  to  make  up  a  pair  of  horses  so  that 
they  are  ready  for  use,  go  handsomely  and  carry  you 
safely  and  pleasantly. 

I  have  satd  that  all  horses  are  not  made  alike.  The 
way  in  which  a  horse  would  in  a  natural  state  carry 
himself  depends  wholly  on  how  he  is  made,  and  how  he 
will  carry  his  head  depends  on  how  that  head  is  i)ut 
on  to  his  neck  and  how  the  neck  is  put  into  his  chest 
and  shoulders.  The  mouth  in  its  natural  state  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  this,  but  when  we  take  him 
in  hand  it  is  by  acting  on  his  mouth  alone  that  we  must 
trust  to  bring  the  head  and  neck  into  proper  position; 
indeed  it  is  acting  on  the  mouth  that  enables  us  to  per- 
fect the  general  carriage  of  the  body  and  to  alter,  if 
necessary,  the  whole  system  of  going.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  mouth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  for- 
mation of  the  neck.    This  is  true,  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
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to  do,  not  only  with  the  Avay  in  which  that  neck  is 
carried,  but  positively — to  a  certain  degree — altering 
this  natural  formation. 

This  is  all  Greek  to  those  horse  dealers  in  this  city 
who  buy  and  sell  horses  like  shoestrings,  for  a  small 
profit.  But  to  those  dealers  who  buy  slowly  and  make 
a  business  of  matching  horses  as  they  should  be  matched, 
and  bit  and  drive  them  until  they  become  perfect,  these 
few  words  of  advice  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
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HIGH  STEPPEKS. 

A  roadster  good,  not  straddling  high, 

Nor  shuffling  low  I  find  thee, 
But  stepping  straight  and  cheerily 

Dost  leave  the  miles  behind  thee. 

It  is  considered  by  some  persons  the  height  of  per- 
fection and  style  to  have  a  horse  with  a  high  knee 
action;  so  it  is,  providing  he  acts  all  round  and  in  every 
other  way  shows  quality,  but  merely  lifting  his  fi'ont 
feet  higher  off  the  ground  than  another  horse,  does  not 
constitute  a  high-stepping  horse  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  A  horse  that  has  more  than  ordinary  action 
in  front  should  have  the  same  behind  in  proper  propor- 
tion to  make  it  natural.  I  must  admit  there  are  very 
few  that  come  up  to  this  standard.  It  looks  ridiculous 
to  see  a  horse  go  along  picking  his  front  feet  off  the 
ground  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks,  at  the  same  time  shuf- 
fling the  hind  ones  along  the  road.  A  horse  that  acts 
this  way,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  has  speed,  but  is  gen- 
erally too  slow  for  ordinary  carriage  work,  the  reason 
being  that  the  horse  obtains  his  propelling  power  from 
the  hind  legs,  and  the  higher  he  picks  them  up  when 
going  the  further  he  strides.    Take  for  instance  the 
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"Devil,"  a  black  horse  owned  by  Mr.  Stokes,  well- 
known  to  most  horsemen  in  New-York.  He  is  far  away 
the  best  all  round  going  horse  in  New  York,  and  I  be- 
lieve can  trot  close  to  three  minutes.  I  have  seen  horses 
that  go  higher  in  front,  but  when  urged  to  their  utmost, 
could  only  go  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  because  they  did 
not  have  the  necessary  amount  of  action  with  the  hind 
legs. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
pretty  action,  and  each  man  may  harmlessly  indulge 
his  taste  in  this  particular,  but  there  should  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  what  is  proper  action.  Some  horses  step 
short  when  going  and  bend  the  Imee  under  the  body, 
doubling  the  legs  up  in  a  circular  style,  and  bring  them 
down  heavily,  bringing  the  weight  of  the  shoulders 
with  them;  these  are  called  "Pounders,"  and  soon  lose 
their  action,  besides  getting  sore  and  fever-footed. 
These  kind  rarely  step  true,  either  dishing  a  little  out- 
ward or  inward,  in  some  cases  causing  them  to  interfere. 
By  weighting  and  proper  shoeing  these  faults  can  some- 
times be  rectified. 

The  true-actioned  horse  steps  from  the  shoulder,  bends 
tlie  knee  in  front,  and  steps  out  gracefully,  bringing 
them  down  light  and  easy.  It  is  but  natural  for  a  horse 
of  proper  conformation  to  do  so,  and  so  long  as  he  is 
kept  in  high  condition,  does  not  get  too  much  work,  but 
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sufficient  to  keep  him  in  exercise,  will  always  retain  the 
same  amount  of  action,  and  if  a  young  horse,  can  be 
made  to  improve  if  driven  by  an  experienced  coachman. 
Flashy  going  horses,  with  extra  high  action,  are  not 
adapted  for  hard  work  or  rough  roads.  They  tire  sooner 
than  plain  goers.  To  those  persons  who  own  and  drive 
high  steppers  I  advise  them  to  work  them  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  pavements  and  drive  them  moderately 
on  the  road.  Never  drive  them  at  top  speed,  but  let 
them  go  a  little  mthin  themselves,  the  principal  thing 
being  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  High  feeding 
and  good  care  is  the  mainspring  from  which  they  obtain 
the  courage  and  good  spirits  that  tends  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  them  step. 
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CAPPERS. 

There  are  no  class  of  men  so  useful  to  intending  pur- 
chasers of  horses  as  a  respectable  capper,  one  who  ob- 
tains a  livelihood  selecting  horses  and  finding  custom- 
ers for  them.  To  some  persons  the  name  will  no  doubt 
imply  something  wrong  or  illegitimate  in  regard  to 
buying  and  selling  horses,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers 
that  it  is  often  through  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  these  men  the  driving  public  are  enabled  to  obtain 
matched  pairs  and  extra  good  carriage  horses  at  reason- 
able prices.  Only  for  the  class  of  people  amongst  whom 
they  have  to  associate,  and  the  line  of  stock  in  whicli 
they  trade,  I  cannot  see  any  difference  between  them 
and  stock  brokers.  They  buy  from  one  and  sell  to 
another,  and  vice  versa,  in  most  cases  by  request  at  a 
margin  or  commission,  in  fact  cappers  are  in  my  opinion 
more  useful  to  those  Avho  buy  horses  than  brokers  are 
to  those  who  buy  stocks,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
cappers  are  scarce,  while  brokers  are  i)lentiful.  Cap- 
pers are  in  every  way  as  necessary  to  dealers  as  to 
buyers,  they  being  acquainted  with  every  sale  stable, 
and  constantlv  moving  from  one  to  another,  they  note 
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every  horse  of  quality  in  each,  which  often  enables 
dealers  to  match  horses  and  make  pairs.  Buyers  can 
save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by 
employing  one  of  these  men,  for  knowing  everything  in 
the  market,  they  can  show  you  whatever  kind  of  horse 
you  may  require,  and  their  judgment  is  generally  good. 
If  you  go  into  a  dealer's  stable  by  yourself  you  will 
perhaps  be  persuaded  to  buy  a  pair  of  horses  that  will 
not  really  suit,  you  buy  them  thinking  perhaps  you  can 
do  no  better  elsewhere,  whereas  there  might  be  horses 
in  the  market  that  would  suit  your  purpose  better,  if 
you  only  knew  where  to  find  them.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable to  secure  the  services  of  some  one  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  select  horses  which,  in  the  first  place, 
are  suitable  for  the  desired  jjurpose,  providing  that  the 
person  is  one  who  is  known  to  have  had  practice  and 
experience  among  high  class  carriage  horses,  and  who 
knows  how  to  put  them  together  and  drive  them.  Unless 
he  does,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  rght  kind.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  horses,  and  as  many  different  kinds  of  vehicles  for 
them  to  draw.  It  is  therefore  most  essential  that  some 
one,  be  he  buyer,  dealer,  capper  or  coachman,  should 
know  for  which  each  is  most  suitable.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  this  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  judge  of  one 
description  of  horse  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
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required,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  merits  and  good  quali- 
ties of  another  kind.  Every  man  to  his  trade,  and  there 
are  several  branches  in  the  horse  business,  each  one 
requiring  a  lifetime  of  study  and  experience  to  become 
comi)etent.  As  an  illustration,  a  man  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  a  draft  horse  and  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  points  of  a  race  horse,  and  a  good  judge  of  a  trotter, 
yet  be  absolutely  lost  in  the  selection  of  a  coach  horse. 
I  advise  those  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  horse  to  trust 
to  the  judgment  of  a  recognized  rei^resentative  of  each 
class.  It  is  much  better  to  employ  a  capper  who  will, 
for  his  own  reputation — ^being  indifferent  as  to  what 
dealer  you  purchase  from — than  to  trust  to  a  friend  or 
amateur  horseman  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  good 
judge.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  latter,  whoever  he 
luight  be,  will  more  likely,  in  his  ignorance,  prevent 
your  buying  a  good  horse  that  would  suit  you  and  be  of 
good  service. 

According  as  the  revival  of  fashionable  turnouts  de- 
mands the  use  of  coach  horses  to  replace  the  long- 
legged,  lofty,  rangy  sort  that  were  formerly  used,  there 
are  other  and  more  important  points  besides  to  consider. 
A  man  who  all  his  life  has  been  used  to  ride  in  low- 
seated  wagons  with  pole  and  yoke,  and  drive  horses 
suited  to  such,  cannot  possibly  have  "much  conception 
of  the  kind  of  horses  that  are  suitable  for  the  present 
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kind  of  vehicles  used.  If  I  were  coixmnissioned  by  a 
person  to  get  a  fast  trotting  liorse  I  should  not  under- 
take to  fill  the  order  without  going  to  some  horseman 
whom  I  knew  aa^s  a  thorough  judge  of  trotters.  How  a 
man  who  has  been  used  to  handling  nothing  but  trotters 
should  be  considered  an  expert,  and  his  judgment  re- 
quired to  buy  coach  horses,  is  entirely  beyond  my  field 
of  comprehension.  These  are  the  kind  of  men  who, 
whenever  describing  the  qualities  of  a  horse  they  have 
for  sale,  never  fail  to  assure  the  intending  buyer  that  he 
can  go  a  three-minute  gait.  Whenever  the  mention  of 
speed  is  so  forcibly  brought  into  requisition  as  the 
chief  quality  of  the  horse,  it  is  time  for  the  buyer  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  dealer,  who  thinlvs  more  of  the  points 
and  appearance  of  the  horses  he  keeps  for  coach  or 
carriage  work.  No  one  with  any  common  sense  wants 
or  expects  to  be  driA^en  tAventy  miles  an  hour  through 
the  park.  If  they  ride  along  a  six-minute  gait  they  will ' 
find  it  quite  fast  enough  for  toANTi  or  park  driving,  and 
in  the  next  place  trotting  gaited  horses  are  unsuitable 
and  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  carriage.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  hard-mouthed,  long-gaited,  and  therefore  awkward 
in  turning  and  unsafe  to  drive  on  the  stones  or  asphalt 
pavements. 
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FEEDING. 

"Bone  and  muscle  go  in  at  tlie  mouth." 

Tlie  proper  feeding  of  horses,  intended  for  driving  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
is  very  much  neglected.  As  a  general  thing  a  horse 
gets  four  quarts  of  oats  three  times  a  day  and  a  fork  of 
hay  at  night  with  perhaps  a  bran  mash  once  or  twice  a 
week.  All  horses  not  being  alike  in  their  constitution  or 
appetite  it  is  quite  natural  that  what  will  fatten  one 
will  not  fatten  another. 

Good  feeders  or  greedy  horses  should  have  their  oats 
mixed  with  chaff  (cut  hay).  By  this  means  the  animal 
is  compelled  to  chew  his  food) as  the  chait  being  too  hard 
and  sharp  to  be  swallowed  with  sufficient  mastica- 
tion, he  is  forced  to  grind  that  down,  the  oats  and  corn 
are  consequently  ground  down  with  it  and  yield  much 
more  nourishment.  The  stomach  is  more  slowly  filled 
and  therefore  acts  better  on  its  contents,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  overloaded.  The  increased  quantity  of  saliva 
thrown  out  and  the  lengthened  mastication  of  the  food 
softens  it,  and  makes  it  more  easy  of  digestion.    It  is 
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necessary  that  the  hay  selected  to  be  cut  be  of  good 
quality  and  clean.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  baled 
hay,  as  it  is  generally  dusty.  Horses  of  wealv  digestion  or 
defective  teeth  will  improve  on  this  kind  of  feeding, 
especially  if  the  oats  are  bruised. 

The  mixture  of  chaff  with  the  oats  prevents  it  from 
being  too  rapidly  devoured  and  a  portion  of  it  swallowed 
whole,  and  therefore  the  stomach  is  not  too  much  loaded. 
It  is  on  the  food  that  contains  the  most  nutriment  that 
the  chief  digestive  power  should  be  exerted.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  gained  by  this  mode  of 
feeding  and  more  is  left  for  rest.  When  a  horse  comes 
in  wearied  or  tired  it  takes,  after  he  has  eaten  his  grain, 
two  or  three  hours  to  clear  his  hay  rack.  On  the  system 
of  manger  feed,  the  chaff  being  already  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  the  corn  and  oats  biuised,  he  is  able  fully  to 
satisfy  his  appetite  in  an  hour.  But  if  the  hay-rack  is 
full  the  greedy  horse  will  be  eating  all  night  instead  of 
taking  rest.  When  the  time  for  the  morning  feed  ar- 
rives his  stomach  will  be  already  filled,  and  he  will  be 
less  capable  of  work,  from  the  want  of  sleep  and  from 
the  long  continued  distension  of  the  stomach  rending  it 
impossible  for  his  food  to  be  properly  digested.  Two 
additional  hours  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  rest.  This 
is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  much  consideration  even 
in  the  private  stable,  and  of  immense  consequence  to  the 
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livery  stable-keeper  and  the  owner  of  every  hard- worked 
horse.  The  quantity  of  oats  must  vary  with  the  size 
and  the  work  to  be  performed. 

Bran  or  the  ground  husk  of  the  wheat  is  useful  as  an 
occasional  aperient  in  the  form  of  a  mash  made  with 
boiling  hot  water.  Before  using  allow  it  time  to  steam 
through,  and  if  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bruised 
oats  is  very  beneficial  for  horses  suffering  from  cold  or 
cough  or  to  build  them  up  when  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, but  it  is  wrong  to  use  it  as  a  regidar  article  of  food, 
as  is  often  tlie  case.  Frequent  cases  of  indigestion  are 
caused  from  the  accumulation  of  bran  in  the  large  in- 
testines, and  when  wetted  with  cold  water  it  is  positive- 
ly injurious. 

The  virtues  of  carrots  are  not  sufficiently  known, 
whether  it  be  in  contributing  to  tlie  strength  and  en- 
durance of  the  sound  horse,  or  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
sick  one.  To  the  healthy  horse  they  should  be  given 
sliced,  in  his  chaff.  They  also  imx»rove  the  state  of  his 
skin,  forming  a  good  substitute  for  grass,  and  an  excel- 
lent food  for  horses  out  of  condition.  To  sick  and  idle 
horses  they  render  grain  unnecessary;  and  are  not  only 
serviceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  have  a  marked 
influence  on  chronic  coughs  and  broken  Avind.  In  com- 
bination with  oats  they  restore  a  worn-out  horse  much 
sooner  than  oats  alone. 
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The  time  of  feeding  sLould  be  as  equally  divided  as 
convenience  will  permit.  When  it  is  likely  that  the 
horse  will  be  kept  longer  than  nsual  from  home  the  nose- 
bag should  invariably  be  taken.  The  small  stomach  of 
the  horse  is  emptied  in  a  few  hours,  and  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  hungry  much  beyond  the  accustomed  time  he 
will  afterwards  devour  his  food  so  voraciously  as  to  dis- 
tend his  stomach  and  endanger  his  system  generally. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  enabling  a 
horse  to  get  well  through  a  long  journey  is  to  give  him 
only  a  little  at  a  time  while  on  the  road  and  at  night  to 
indulge  him  with  a  double  feed  of  grain  and  a  full  al- 
lowance of  hay  or  chaff. 
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SHOEINa. 

Far  more  than  is  generally  imagined  does  the  com- 
foi-t  and  health  of  the  horse  and  the  safety  of  his  rider 
depend  upon  shoeing.  Horses  used  for  carriage  or  light 
harness  work  should  have  plain  shoes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  they  should  never  be  heavier  than  the  work  re- 
quires. An  ounce  or  two  in  the  weight  of  the  shoe  will 
tell  greatly  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  Having  the 
front  shoes  turned  up,  or  calkins  as  some  do,  prevents 
the  horse  from  obtaining  the  assistance  that  nature  pro- 
vided in  the  frog,  which  must  be  left  so  far  projecting 
and  prominent  that  it  will  be  just  within  and  at  the 
lower  surface  of  the  shoe.  It  then  descends  A\dth  the 
sole  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  function  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  do.  If  it  is  lower  then  it  will  be  bruised  and 
injured;  if  it  is  higher  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  do  its  duty.  Coach- 
men who  cannot  drive  horses  shod  plain  in  front  with 
perfect  safety  should  seek  some  other  mode  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood. 

The  hind  limbs  of  a  horse  being  the  principal  leverage 
in  propulsion,  except  in  walking,  the  toe  is  the  point  on 
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whicli  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal  turns  and  from 
which  it  is  propelled.  This  part,  therefore,  should  be 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  hinder  shoes 
are  consequently  made  broader  at  the  toe  than  the  fore 
shoes.  Another  good  effect  that  is  produced  by  this  is 
that  the  hinder  foot  being  shortened  there  is  less  danger 
of  over  reaching  or  forging,  especially  if  the  shoe  is 
wider  on  the  foot  surface  than  on  the  ground.  The  shoe 
is  thus  made  to  slope  inward,  and  is  a  little  within  the 
toe  of  the  crust. 

In  assisting  horses  in  drawing  heav;^'  weights  up-hill 
a  very  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  very  often 
overlooked,  viz.,  by  a  proper  hind  shoe.  Horses  used  for 
harness  work  should  have  calkins  on  their  hind  shoe  be- 
cause the  animal  will  be  thus  enabled  to  dig  his  toe  more 
firmly  into  the  ground  and  push  himself  forward,  thus 
throwing  his  weight  into  the  collar  with  greater  ad- 
vantage. The  calkins  however  must  not  be  too  high, 
and  they  must  be  of  an  equal  height  on  each  heel  other- 
wise the  weight  will  not  be  fairly  distributed  over  the 
foot,  consequently  some  part  of  the  foot  or  leg  will 
naturally  suffer.. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  of  my  readers  when  riding  on  a 
coach  going  up-hill  have  observed  the  leaders,  who  ought 
to  be  called  upon  pretty  freely  at  such  times,  and  no- 
ticed the  twisting  of  their  hocks  and  indeed  the  whole 
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leg  from  side  to  side.  This  chiefly  arises  from  the  bad 
form  of  the  shoe.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  going  up 
steep  hills  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  takes  the  first  bearing 
on  the  ground;  indeed  some  horses  on  these  occasions 
hardly  press  the  ground  with  their  heel  at  all.  It  must 
be  quite  evident  that  the  greater  expanse  of  bearing  we 
give  a  foot  on  the  earth  the  firmer  must  be  tlie  tread, 
and  as  the  hind  foot  is  the  great  fulcrum  by  which  a 
horse  gets  uphill  with  a  load,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  effect  the  fii-mest  hold  for  it.  The  toes  of 
shoes  are  very  naturally  made  round  or  nearly  so,  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  horse's  toe  comes  to  the 
ground  on  a  very  small  segment  of  a  circle;  in  fact  on  a 
pivot,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  foot  turns  to  tlie 
right  and  left  and  the  legs  and  hocks  naturally  turn  with 
the  turn  of  the  foot.  This  of  course  produces  the  twist- 
ing of  the  hocks  I  allude  to,  and  the  leg  not  being  able 
to  keep  straight  the  horse  loses  a  large  portion  of  his 
power.  Spavins,  curbs,  thoropins  and  strained  liga- 
ments are  the  future  and  fatigue  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  such  neglect.  The  shoe  should  be  made  square 
at  the  toe,  to  the  very  extreme  verge  of  the  foot.  Sure- 
ly it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  see  that  a  horse  is  properly 
shod  when  we  can  increase  his  i^owers  and  comfort  so 
much  by  doing  so. 
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THE  AUCTION  MARTS. 

The  auction  mart  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be  is  a  fair 
place  to  either  buy  or  sell  horses,  but  a  concern  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  own  animals  really  hangs  out 
the  red  flag  simply  as  a  disguise.  It  is  unfair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  A  person  may  possibly  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  a  horse  or  some  other  property;  and  if  the  sale  is 
legitimately  conducted  the  highest  bidder  obtains,  but 
if  it  is  sent  to  a  mock  auction  mart  the  firm  buys  all  the 
bargains  for  themselves.  They  will  know  more  about 
them  than  any  intending  buyer,  having  a  better  chance 
to  find  out  and  try  them.  If  they  think  they  will 
suit  they  are  shown  to  a  disadvantage  the  first  time  of 
offering  and  consequently  knocked  down  cheap  to  a 
representative  of  the  firm.  Neither  the  seller  nor  the 
public  get  any  benefit^  the  concern  gets  all.  But  how 
different  the  following  sale  day!  If  it  be  a  horse  it  is 
shown  with  an  appropriate  harness  in  a  suitable  vehicle, 
and  the  public  are  then  given  plenty  of  time  to  bid.  I 
don't  wish  to  imply  that  the  purchaser,  whoever  he 
might  be,  is  swindled,  what  I  wish  to  infer  is  that  the 
seller  got  less  than  he  really  would  if  his  horse  had  been 
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shown  under  the  same  advantageous  circumstances,  and 
the  buyer  paid  more  than  he  wouhl  if  the  horse  had 
not  been  so  well  advertised  and  shown.  Each  one  lost 
money,  and  yet  the  horse  brought  in  most  cases  double 
the  amount  of  what  the  original  owner  obtained  for  him, 
showing  clearly  that  the  concern  got  the  most  profit. 
Anyone  wih  ordinary  intelligence  can  see  this  thing  en- 
acted every  week  in  tliis  city.  There  are  times  when  a 
person  can  get  a  really  cheap  horse,  but  it  requires 
knowledge,  good  judgment  and  the  courage  to  bid.  I 
bought  one  of  the  best  horses  I  ever  o^med  at  an  auction. 
The  previous  owner  of  the  animal,  who  I  sliould  imagine 
was  ignorant  of  the  regular  mode  of  entering  a  horse  for 
sale,  did  not  guarantee  the; horse  in  any  way,  in  fact  the 
horse  was  put  up  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  sold  as  he  stood,  or,  to  use  the  auctioneer's  expression, 
"not  warranted  to  be  alive."  But  happening  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  auction  the  day  previous  to  the 
sale  I  noticed  a  dark  chestnut  horse  hitched  to  a  buggy 
being  driven  up  and  down  the  block.  The  horse  went 
wonderfully  well,  and  on  the  following  day  I  recognized 
the  same  horse  being  put  up  for  sale.  Having  such  an 
unsavory  pedigree  the  bidding  was  slow,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  be  knocked  down  I  bid  and  I  soon  began  to 
find  I  was  bidding  against  the  house,  or  more  pointedly, 
the  auction  concern  wanted  him  themselves.    I  made  up 
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my  mind  to  have  him  and  bought  him  for  |125  and  a 
very  cheap  horse  he  turned  out  to  be.  He  was  six  years 
old,  perfectly  sound  and  I  could  not  hitch  him  wrong. 
Good  under  saddle,  and  he  could  trot  close  to  three 
minutes;  in  fact  he  was  a  perfect  all-round  horse.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  bidding  a  well  dressed  man  who 
stood  close  to  me  made  the  remark:  "Why,  that  is  the 
horse  that  ran  away  with  a  lady,  he  looks  like  a  bad 
one,"  but  his  person  looked  familiar  to  me  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  steerer  employed  by  cer- 
tain individuals  to  try  to  stop  anyone  outside  of  the  con- 
cern buying  and  therefore  took  no  notiec  of  him. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  roguery  and  tricks  em- 
ployed at  these  auctions  should  be  very  careful  when 
selling  any  article  to  properly  specify  the  relative  merits 
of  whatever  they  might  enter  for  sale  and  personally  at- 
tend the  day  of  sale  if  convenient  or  have  some  au- 
thorized agent  go  there  and  note  that  the  entry  gets 
proper  attention.  To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  I  ad- 
vise them  to  find  out,  if  practicable,  the  legitimate 
owner,  and  if  it  is  a  private  person  who  sells  through 
want  of  use  you  can  then  bid  with  safety  what  you 
think  is  a  fair  price.  Always  be  careful  to  avoid  trying 
to  buy  a  horse  that  belongs  to  a  dealer  or  especially  one 
in  which  the  concern  is  interested  as  you  will  in  all 
probability  get  the  worst  of  the  deal. 
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HOESE  SHOWS. 

The  large  attendance  as  well  as  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitors at  the  recent  horse  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  proved  conclusiyelj  ^e  great  intere^  the 
American  public  takes  in  the  horse  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  the  annual  show  is  run  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner,  it  will  conduce  more  than 
anything  else  not  only  to  enlighten  but  to  create  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  honest  and  healthy  rivalry  among  the 
owners  and  lovers  of  this  most  useful  animal  to  own 
and  breed  the  best. 

There  were,  unfortunately,  good  reasons  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction shown  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the 
exhibitors  themselves  in  several  classes.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  into  all  details  respecting  the  judging,  but 
may  mention  one  or  two  cases  which  I  particularly  no- 
ticed as  being  wrong  to  the  exhibitors,  showing  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  judges  or  perhaps  dis- 
criminating favors.  The  first  point  to  consider  before 
criticising  or  condemning  is  whether  the  judges  were 
competent  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  If 
not,  the  blame  falls  on  those  who  selected  them  to  fill 
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such  an  important  position.  From  personal  experi- 
ence dnring  the  last  show,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  personal  merits  of  the  owners  and  their  rela- 
tion Tvith  the  Association  were  considered  more  than 
the  merits  of  the  horses  they  exhibited.  In  one  class 
I  noticed  a  good  deal  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  as  to  which  was  the  best  horse,  and  they  could 
not  decide  until  they  referred  to  the  catalogue,  and  I 
audibly  heard   the  remark:    "Give   it  to  those;  they 

belong  to  M^r.  ." 

The  most  farcical  part  of  the  whole  performance  was 
enacted  in  the  class  for  tandems,  where  a  pair  of  ponies 
driven  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Association 
was  awarded  a  ribbon  over  one  that  on  the  following 
day  deservedly  got  the  highest  reward  as  the  best  in 
the  show.  "In  and  out"  judging  like  the  above,  no 
matter  whether  through  ignorance  or  personal  feeling, 
does  more  to  injure  the  development  of  horse  shows 
than  anything  else.  The  horse-loving  public  go  to  see 
and  learn  what  is  considered  the  best  tandem.  How  is 
it  possible  to  do  this  when  one  day  a  pair  of  ponies 
beats  a  pair  of  horses  and  the  next  day  these  same 
pair  of  horses  beat  the  pair  of  ponies?  The  only  stand- 
ard that  should  be  recognized  and  the  one  that  will 
tend  to  popularize  a  horse  show  is  that  of  merit.  The 
owner  has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  or  ought  not 
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CO  have  if  the  judges  were  impartial  as  well  as  com- 
petent. 

There  was  a  marked  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the 
awarding  of  the  prize  for  professional  coachman.  The 
one  selected  certainly  had  no  right  to  it  for  the  simple 
reason  he  did  not  drive  the  course  laid  out.  After 
making  the  figure  eight,  his  hands  being  on  a  level 
with  his  chest,  through  putting  on  too  much  side,  he 
found  too  mucli  rein  to  alter  quickly,  so  instead  of  go- 
ing between  the  post  and  stand  he  came  straight  down 
and  finished.  Besides  this  it  was  unfair  to  allow 
him  to  use  a  skeleton  bra^ke  to  compete  .with 
coachmen  handicapped  with  ,  a  drag  which  takes 
twice  the  amount  of  room  to  turn  in,  and  strange  to 
say  the  only  coaclinian  competing  in  this  class  who 
utterly  failed  to  show  any  ability  with  a  team,  in  fact, 
the  only  one  out  of  seven  who  had  the  honor  of  knocking 
over  a  post,  was  awarded  the  prize  the  next  day  for 
pair-horse  coachmen.  Besides  this  he  w^as  comj^eting 
against  the  same  men  who  the  day  previous  outclassed 
him  in  every  respect.  In  the  face  of  such  a  decision, 
what  contempt  must  the  driving  public  have  for  it,  and 
those  wiio  are  not  so  w^ell  posted  must  conclude  that 
the  safest  way  of  receiving  the  blue  rosette,  is  one  of 
incompetency.  Private  coachmen  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  compete.    They  should  have  been  or- 
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dered  out  of  the  ring,  for,  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  entry  (for  professional  coachmen),  they  were  en- 
tirely out  of  their  class.  It  is  therefore  next  to  im- 
possible to  expect  fair  and  impartial  judging  from  those 
who  are  not  only  deficient  tliemselves  in  all  that  is  requi- 
site to  be  a  coachman,  but  are  entirel^v^  ignorant  of  the 
difference  in  classes  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
experts. 
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WHAT  TO  DEIYE. 

I  may  surprise  some  of  my  readers  who  have  been 
driving  perhaps  for  several  years  and  who  believe  that 
they  are  perfect,  having  notliing  to  learn,  if  I  inform 
them  that  being  able  to  drive  well  does  not  make  them 
coachmen  any  more  than  being  able  to  drive  a  fire 
engine  makes  a  man  an  engineer.  There  is  nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  looks  more  ridiculous  than  to  see,  as 
is  often  the  case,  persons  driving  a  cart  with  a  horse 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cart,  the 
harness  ill  fitting  and  not  in  its  proper  place.  The 
pad  (or  saddle),  in  most  cases,  instead  of  being  on  the 
horse^s  back  forward  on  the  withers,  the  crupper 
strap  too  long,  the  collar  too  big,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  cart  not  properly  balanced,  causing  the  occupants 
to  pitch  backward  and  forward  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  cart,  but  the 
fault  of  those  who  drive  not  knowing  whether  the 
height  of  the  shafts  and  wheels  are  in  proper  proper- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  body  weight  of  the 
cart  in  order  ^to  have  it  properly  balanced.  Properly 
balancing  a  cart  insures  ease  and  comfort  to  the  oc- 
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ciipants,  and  makes  the  work  much  lij^hter  for  the  liorse. 
Some  people  say  that  a  horse  tires  sooner  in  a  cart 
than  in  a  buggy.  I  can  explain  the  reason  in  a  few 
words.  The  horse  drawing  the  cart  has  twice  the 
weight  to  pull  that  the  buggy  horse  has.  This  is 
equalized  if  the  cart  is  balanced  right  by  having  ojily 
two  wheels  to  pull  over  obstacles,  where  the  buggy  has 
four.  We  must  not  expect  the  horse  to  draw  and  carry 
the  weight  on  his  back  at  the  same  time.  What  is  it 
that  makes  drawing  boats  or  barges  so  distressing  to 
horses?  The  constant  weight  on  their  shoulders  from 
their  having  no  declivities  to  relieve  them.  80  it  is 
in  a  mitigated  sense  with  a  horse  in  a  cart.  He  is 
always  or  comparatively  so  at  work.  A  very  great 
error  existed  for  a  long  time  as  to  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  weight  to  horses  in  two-wheeled  vehicles. 
With  some  these  probably  exist  still.  The  error  arose 
from  the  evident  conclusion  that  the  more  weight  we 
throw  on  the  horse's  back  the  less  there  must  be  on 
the  wheels,  and  to  carry  this  thing  out  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  weight  was  put  before  the  axle  in  old 
gigs  than  in  modern  ones.  Nothing  certainly  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  this  was  advantageous 
to  the  horse,  and  yet  many  sensible  men  entertained  the 
idea.  If  we  take  say  100  pounds  off  the  wheels  and 
put  it  on  the  horse's  back  the  wheels  woidd  certainly 
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make  a  lOO-pound  less  impression  on  the  road,  being 
that  much  lighter,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
change  is  in  favor  of  the  hc»se — common  sense  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  reverse — if  the  changing  of  the  100 
pounds  was  advantageous  it  must  follow  that  if  we 
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could  pack  the  two  persons,  cart  and  all,  on  his 
back  it  would  be  better  still,  and  so  on  till  in 
lieu  of  a  horse  drawing  a  ton  of  hay  we  should  be  mak- 
ing the  experiment  of  trying  how  he  could  carry  it, 
in  which  I  rather  imagine  we  should  faO.    That  the 
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weigM  hanging  back  so  far  as  to  cause  any  exei*tion  of 
the  horse  to  keep  it  down  must  be  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  strength  is  quite  certain;  the  desideratum  is  to 
give  him  if  possible  increased  hold  of  the  ground,  but 
putting  any  portion  of  weight  on  his  back  that  he  can 
so  easily  drawn  is  preposterous.  A  fact  has 
oftem  Ibeen  proved  on  the  other  side  to  this,  put 
a  load  behind  a  horse  which  he  cannot  move  and  then 
put  a  200-pound  man  on  his  back.  He  will  draw  it. 
This  only  shows  the  effect  of  increased  weight  against 
weight.  But  it  would  be  rather  a  curious  manoeuvre  to 
make  a  200-pound  coachman  ride  one  of  a  pair  of  horses 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  going  ten  miles  an  hour  in 
harness  even  allowing  that  we  took  the  200  pounds 
from  the  carriage.  In  many  ways  the  power  of  horses 
is  wasted  quite  as  ridiculously  from  want  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  presses  against 
the  front  part  of  the  axle  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
wheels  back,  while  whatever  acts  upon  his  back  part 
has  an  opposite  effect. 

All  carts  should  have  nearly  straight  shafts,  with  a 
slight  turn  outwards  towards  the  end.  The  (White- 
chapel  cart,  which  is  mostly  used  for  tandem,  is  built 
with  straight,  stiff  shafts.  Before  purchasing  a  cart  it 
is  advisable  to  get  some  one  to  hold  the  shafts;  then  take 
your  seats  and  you  can  easily  see  if  the  cart  is  balanced 
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right.  If  it  is,  tlie  shafts  will  stand  out  perfectly  straight, 
and  the  slightest  touch  Avill  raise  or  lower  them.  The 
next  most  important  part  of  the  turnout  is  the  harness, 
which  should  be  stronger  and  with  more  substance  than 
harness  used  for  four-wheeled  vehicles,  the  pad  made 
with  strong  girths,  the  tugs  large  enough  to  give  the 
shafts  room  to  plaj,  the  back  band  made  in  one  piece, 
with  one  buckle  on  the  near  side,  and  care  should  be 
taken  when  putting  too  that  the  back  hond  is  left  loose. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  back  band  is  drawn 
tight,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  the  cart  to  balance 
itself;  consequently,  every  time  the  horse  steps  the 
shafts,  being  like  a  fixture,  cause  the  cart  to  jolt.  Breech- 
ings  need  not  be  used  in  town,  but  I  strongly  recommend 
their  use  for  country  work;  but,  when  the  breeching  is 
dispensed  with,  a  loin  strap,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  kicking 
strap  should  be  used.  It  looks  well  and  is  much  safer. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  a  horse  might  start  kick- 
ing. I  used  a  horse  several  years  and  he  never  made  an 
attempt  to  kick  till  one  day  going  down  a  very  steep 
hill  a  flock  of  geese  came  out  suddenly  from  a  gate  across 
the  road.  I  pulled  up  suddenly  to  avoid  running  over 
them,  when,  having  no  breeching  on,  the  sudden  jerk 
threw  the  weight  of  the  cart  against  the  tugs,  therefore 
puUing  on  the  crupper  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
horse  pain,  and  he,  not  liking  such  treatment,  kicked. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  kicking  strap  he  would  in  )all 
probability  have  kicked  over  the  shafts,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  the  consequences  might  have  been. 

The  most  suitable  horse  for  an  ordinary  cart  should 
not  be  over  15.3;  one  that  steps  quick  and  light,  mod- 
erate action,  \\  ith  a  good  head  and  neck  well  set  on  him, 
with  substance  and  breeding  combined.  Cobs  from  13.3 
to  15  hands  are  used  for  village  or  Surrey  carts,  and 
look  neat  and  stylish,  provided  the  cart  is  well  set  up  ^and 
not  too  low  in  the  body.  A  cart,  no  matter  how  the  shafts 
ar^e  made,  cannot  balance  or  ride  easy  unless  the  height 
of  the  wheels  and  axles  are  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  horse  or  cob. 

Stanhope  and  Tillbury  gigs,  being  built  on  a  different 
principle,  are  more  easily  adjusted  and  can  be  balanced 
before  leaving  the  coach  builders,  as  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  carry  more  than  two  passengers.  The  shafts 
are  also  different,  being  turned  in  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, so  that  they  lay  close  to  the  pad.  Gig  harness  is 
generally  made  with  French  tugs,  which  are  more  suita- 
ble for  these  kind  of  shafts,  as  they  do  not  require  the 
same  amount  of  play  that  a  straight  or  stiff  shaft  does. 
For  neatness,  style  and  safety  there  is  no  better  vehicle 
made  than  tlie  two-wheeler.  No  matter  how  short  a 
horse  might  tuni;  the  two  wheeler  turns  with  him.  They 
are  used  exclusively  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe, 
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especially  by  liorse  breakers  and  dealers,  being  consid- 
ered the  safest  for  handling  young  horses.  Cob  and 
pony  carts  are  more  adapted  for  ladies  and  lyoung  peo- 
ple. 

Single  brougham  horses  require  breeching,  there  be- 
ing a  good  many  stops  made  driving  through  a  busy 
crowded  city.  But  if  you  don't  wish  to  use  breeching,  a 
loin  strap  and  false  breeching  is  necessary.  It  buckles 
on  the  pad,  which  prevents  the  pad  moving  forward, 
tlierefore  taking  the  strain  of  the  crupper  strap. 
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HOW  TO  DKIVE  ONE  HOESE  OR  A  PAIR. 


Driving  one  or  a  pair  being  the  same  thing  as  regards 
the  position  of  the  reins  in  the  hand,  I  Tvill  endeavor  to 
show  my  readers,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  diagrams,  how 
to  drive  in  a  correct  and  proper  style. 

In  the  first  place  yon  must  sit  up  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible on  the  driving  seat,  but  sit  comfortably — ^not  half 


standing  as  some  do.  Hold  the  reins  in  the  left  hand; 
the  near  rein  on  top,  the  off  one  below,  between  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  and  third  fingers.  Hold  the 
whip  in  the  right  hand,  and  keep  both  hands  in  the  posi- 
tion fig.  1.    Always  be  careful  to  have  both  reins  even 
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in  length  and  just  tight  enough  to  feel  the  mouth  of  the 
horse  gently.  When  starting  off,  either  with  a  click 
or  slight  touch  of  the  whip,  drop  your  left  hand  a  little, 
that  is,  push  it  a  little  forward  so  that  when  the  horse 
gets  into  his  traces  and  extends  his  head  and  neck  he 
will  not  feel  himself  checked  in  his  endeavors  to  start. 
Some  horses,  especially  those  with  a  bar  or  Liverpool 
bit  buckled  down,  and  perhaps  a  tight  curb,  will  baulk 
or  get  out  of  temper.  Double  ring  snaffles  are  the  best 
bits  to  use  for  cart  work  unless  your  horse  is  a  very  bad 
puller  and  even  then  if  used  with  a  nose  strap,  the  reins 
buckled  in  the  single  ring  will  hold  him.  In  fact  I  have 
used  them  myself  repeatedly  on  horses  whose  mouths 
were  calloused  and  hard  from  the  severe  use  of  a  curb 
bit.  Some  horses  after  pulling  awhile  against  a  curb 
get  their  lower  jaw  numbed  and  lose  all  sense  of  feeling. 
Now,  having  started  off  all  right  you  might  wish  to  take 
your  horse  back  a  little  or  take  a  shorter  hold  of  the 
reins.  If  a  lady  or  young  person  be  driving  they  can 
pull  the  reins  through  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  which 
is  easily  done  by  putting  the  right  hand  back  of  the  left 
and  taking  firm  hold  of  the  reins,  at  the  same  time  push- 
ing the  left  hand  forward  and  so  letting  the  reins  slide 
"tihrough,  the  :Q[ngers  until  the  necessary  lengtlh  is 
through.  Do  not  separate  the  reins,  that  is, 
holding  a  rein  in  each  hand.    You  can  do  all  the  turn- 
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ing  or  stopping  required  witli  tlie  right  hand.  Driving 
with  a  rein  in  each  hand  is  really  dangerous,  especially 
when  they  are  loose,  it  being  impossible  to  pull  up  quick 
without,  as  is  oftentimes  done,  throwing  the  body  right 
back  with  the  hands  up  to  the  chin,  and  not  being  able 
to  pull  any  more,  holloa  "whoa"  or  run  into  something. 
To  pull  up  short  and  to  do  it  properly  is  very  simple  and 


easy,  in  fact  it  is  similar  to  pulling  a  rope  hand  over 
hand.  Your  reins  being  in  the  left  hand  the  right  is 
at  aU  times  free  and  ready  to  assist.  Put  your  right 
hand  over  and  in  front  of  the  left  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
and  catch  hold  of  the  rein  as  fig.  2  and  pull  towards  you. 
If  that  is  not  sufficient  keep  the  reins  in  the  right  han4 
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leave  go  with  the  left,  at  the  same  time  pushing  under 
and  in  front  of  the  right  (fig.  3),  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  them  in  the  same  position  as  when  starting. 
It  is  well  to  practice  this,  taking  up  the  reins  quick  with 
each  hand,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  when  taking 
them  into  the  right  hand  the  fingers  are  turned  down- 
ward and  when  in  the  left  the  fingers  are  upwards. 


To  make  a  turn  to  the  left  place  the  right  hand  over 
and  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  left  of  the  near  rein 
and  pull,  as  in  fig.  4.  A  nice  mouthed  horse  only  re- 
quires a  slight  touch.  Keep  the  hand  there  until  the 
turn  is  made.  In  case  the  horse  turns  too  quick  or  too 
sharp  your  hand  is  ready  and  convenient  to  steady  the 
off  rein,  and  if  you  want  to  pull  up  short  you  can  easily 
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do  SO.  Turning  to  the  riglit  comes  a  little  more  easy,  as 
you  just  place  your  right  hand  on  the  off  rein  and  with 
the  top  finger  projecting,  as  in  fig  5,  can  easily  grasp 
the  near  rein  or  both  at  the  same  time,  and  so  come  to  a 
sudden  stop  again  if  necessary.    If  you  learn  to  drive 


the  vray  I  have  described  you  will  find  it  easy,  safe  and 
stylish. 

Driving  a  pair,  if  properl}^  bitted  and  reined,  is  sim- 
ilar to  driving  one,  but  it  requires  a  practical  coachman 
of  experience  to  have  them  in  their  right  place.  I  was 
once  aslied  by  a  lady  if  I  would  teach  her  to  drive.  She 
wished  to  be  considered  the  best  lady  driver  in  New 
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port.  The  lady  I  allude  to  had  been  driving  some 
months,  and  sat  on  the  (having  seat  in  a  very  coach- 
manlike mamier,  and  understood  perfectly  how  to  hold 
the  reins.  We  went  out,  and  with  some  little  difficulty 
got  to  the  park.  The  lady  had  been  driving  and  com- 
plained of  being  tired.  I  noticed  that  from  the  time  we 
started  she  had  been  driving  mostly  on  one  rein,  and 


even  then  could  not  get  the  horses  to  keep  straight. 
I  changed  seats,  and  had  not  driven  many  yards  when  I 
found  out  where  the  fault  was.  The  cobs  were  young 
an<l  improperly  bitted,  the  near  one  had  more  ambition, 
combined  with  a  harder  mouth,  consequently  when  driv- 
ing AAdth  a  loose  rein  did  most  of  the  work,  thus  forcing 
the  pole  to  the  off  side  of  the  road,  necessitating  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  strength,  with  constant  pressure  on  the 
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near  rein;  in  fact,  it  was  driving  one  liorse — ^tbe  jiear  one 
and  letting  the  other  horse  trot  on.  Now  to  bring 
the  pair  together  and  make  them  easy  to  drive  was  the 
work  of  a  few  moments.  First,  I  buckled  the  near 
ihorsels  "rein  in  (the  middle  bar,  shortened  his 
coupling  rein  three  holes,  tightened  the  curb  a  lit- 
tle, and  left  the  off  horse  in  the  cheek  ring;  let  out  the 
near  outside  trace  one  hole  longer  than  the  other  and 
tightened  the  pole  piece  one  hole  shorter,  so  that  if  the 
near  Jhorse  had  been  pulling  thje  phaeton  by  himself  it 
would  go  straight;  then  ihanded  the  reins  to  the  lady, 
and  we  drove  on.  After  going  some  distance  I  asked 
her  how  they  drove,  and  she  answered:  "Splendid;  in 
fact,  they  drive  like  one  horse,  as  they  should  have  done 
at  first." 

As  we  seldom  get  two  horses  of  the  same  disposition — 
action,  gait  or  temper — w^  should  find  out  the  faults  of 
either  and  try  in  a  practical  way  to  remedy  them. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  pair  horse  driving  I  must 
call  my  readers'  attention  to  the  most  important  part 
of  the  harness — the  reins.  Any  one  who  drives  a  pair 
knows  that  the  coupling  rein  (inner  rein)  has  a  buckle, 
which  buckles  on  the  outside  rein  (draft  rein),  but  how 
few  know  or  ever  give  it  a  thought  what  that  buckle  is 
for,  and  why  so  many  holes  are  punched.  I  have  seen 
reins  that  have  been  used  for  several  years  and  used  on 
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many  different  pairs  of  horses  which,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  working  holes,  were  never  altered  since  they  were 
new.  Now,  we  might  have  a  pair  of  horses  equal  as  to 
h;elight  and  everything  which,  goes  to  make  a  nice 
match;  but  supposiug  one  should  have  a  short  neck  and 
the  other  a  long  one,  how  are  we  going  to  get  them  to 
drive  handy  unless  we  have  the  reins  so  that  each  horse 
shall  each  have  an  equal  share  of  them?  One  coupling 
rein  might  have  to  be  six,  or  even  nine  holes  shorter 
or  longer  than  the  other,  as  the  case  might  be.  Take 
for  instance  two  horses  which  shall  be  exactly  alike  in 
height  and  length.  One  horse  might  bend  his  neck  a 
little  more  than  the  other,  consequently  bringing  the  n:S3 
a  little  nearer  the  chest,  making  two  or  three  holes 
shorter  in  the  coupling  rein  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
proper  position.  Coachmen  who  use  bearing  reins  have 
less  trouble  in  bringing  their  horses  together  than  those 
who  eschew  them.  All  coach, horses  that  are  used  for 
heavy  carriages  in  town,  such  as  landaus,  D'Orsays  or 
eight-spring  Victorias,  look  better  and  drive  easier  with 
them. 

Cobs  and  ponies  look  as  well  without  them,  having 
shorter  and  stiffer  necks.  Therefore,  there  is  really  no 
utility  in  using  them.  Bearing  reins,  like  other  parts 
of  harness,  should  not  be  used  as  fashion  dictates,  but 
as  necessity  requires.    Driving  a  journey  without  bear- 
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ing  reins  is  decidedly  a  relief  to  most  ^horses,  but  I 
strongly  recommend  coachmen  who  drlA^e  big  horses  in 
town  to  use  them.  They  will  find  it  much  easier  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  possible  reason  that,  because  a 
pony  looks  well  without  them,  a  horse  should  also. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  !in  the  use  that  each  animal  is 
put  to.  It  became  fashionable  some  years  since  to  dock 
ponies'  tails  very  short  and  hogg  their  manes;  but  how 
absurd  to  do  the  same  with  their  big  brother,  the  horse. 
I  rememl^ei'  once  a  few  years  since  attending  a  sale  at 
the  American  Horse  Exchange.  There  were  a  number 
of  horses,  ranging  from  15  1-2  to  16  hands.  They  had 
previoush'  l>een  bought  by  a  gentleman  dealer  as  an  ex- 
periment and  Avere  advertised  as  having  undergone  a 
special  preparation,  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  h'gh  con- 
dition, well  broken  to  harness  and  docked  and  trimmed, 
ilt  to  go  into  immediate  work.  According  to  my  idea, 
however,  they  were  just  fit  to  be  turned  out  for  a  few 
months  until  their  tails  grew.  They  were  not  only 
docked  itoo  short,  but  their  tails,  being  cut  as  close 
to  the  dock  as  they  could  be,  were  trimmed  up  each 
side,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  worn-out  shaving 
brush.  Horses'  tails  should  be  cut  according  to  their 
size  and  height,  and  left  as  square  as  possible.  In  fact, 
carriage  horses  16  hands  and  over  should  have  their 
tails  reach  within  a  few  inches  of  their  hocks.    Particu- 
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lar  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  carried  by  getting  the  cruppers  stuffed,  and  of 
a  thickness  so  as  to  prevent  their  lying  .too  close  to  the 
buttocks.  The  manes  should  also  be  pulled  in  proper 
proportion. 


ioi 
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THE  WHIP. 

Knowing  how  to  use  the  whip  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  some  people  imagine.  There  is  really  no  art  in 
benig  able  to  catch  a  double  thong;  it  is  merely  a  knack, 
and  can  be  easily  acquired.  I  would,  however,  advise  those 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  learn  to  take  a  lesson  from 
some  one  competent  to  teach.  Practice  until  vou  get 
perfect.  To  be  able  to  use  the  whip  is  as  essential  as 
being  .able  to  use  the  reins  correctly.  What  on  earth 
would  we  think  of  a  carpenter  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  use  a  saw.  No  matter  how  well  you  can  drive  or 
how  complete  your  turn-out,  a  ;whip  with  a  thong 
dangling  all  over  the  stick  gives  it  an  untid^^  appear- 
ance besides  adding  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  persona 
riding  with  you.  The  thong  when  allowed  to  hang 
down  will  catch  around  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  un- 
less you  pull  up  quickly  will  wind  around  until  you 
have  to  let  go  of  the  whip  altogether.  The  idea  of  a 
coachman  not  being  able  to  use  a  whip  recalls  to  my 
mind  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Boston.  I  was  en- 
gaged teaching  a  gentleman  to  drive  a  team.  Being 
an  apt  pupil,  he  learned  very  quickly,  and  became  an 
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adept  with,  the  whip.  He  was  in  want  of  a  coachman, 
and  had  requested  the  representative  of  the  leading 
coach  builders  at  that  time,  who  had  an  agency  in  New- 
port, to  send  him  a  first-class,  practical  man.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  the  representative  of  this  firm  was 
at  that  time  a  Yery  young  man,  in  fact,  quite  a  novice 
at  the  business  J  and  possibly  more  interested  in  cigar 
ette  smoking  than  four-in-hand  driving.  But  he  sent 
one;  I  don't  know  where  he  found  him,  but  he  came  to 
Boston  and  presented  himself  as  the  coachman  recom- 
mended very  highly  by  the  carriage  firm.  I  never 
before  or  since  beheld  such  a  specimen  of  a  private 
servant.  Over  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  slovenly  ap- 
pearance; in  fact,  he  looked  more  like  a  farm  hand. 
I  was  asked  my  opinion  about  him  as  to  his  being 
suitable  for  the  place,  and  found  myself  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position.  It  is  against  my  natural  inclina- 
tion to  injure  anyone  or  prevent  their  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  so  I  merely  made  a  proposition  that  if  he 
could  drive  a  team  he  could  certainly  handle  a  whip. 
He  was  asked  the  question.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  he; 
"as  good  as  anybody."  A  team  whip  was  handed  to 
him  made  by  one  of  the  crack  London  whip  makers. 
He  looked  at  it,  threw  out  the  thong,  and  tried  inef- 
fectually as  he  termed  it,  "to  crack  it,"  but  it  would 
not  go  off.    He  put  it  down  with  the  remark,  "That 
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ain't  the  kind  I've  been  used  to/'  and  I  know  he  spoke 
the  truth.  He  was  saved  the  trouble  of  becoming  very 
familiar  with  it  by  having  his  return  car  fare  paid  to 
Newport. 

There  are  certainl}^  a  good  many  coachmen  who  never 
aspire  to  drive  more  than  one  or  a  pair,  who  are  sadly 
deficient  in  knowing  how  to  hit  a  horse  without  break- 
ing the  whip.  There  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  break- 
ing the  thong,  as  it  may  become  rotten  through  having 
been  exposed  to  wet  or  the  constant  use  of  pipe  clay, 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  keep  the  thong  white.  The 
stock  is  often  broken  tlirough  a  flaw  in  the  wood  or 
unavoidable  accidents,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  broken 
by  hitting  the  horse  wdtn  the  stick  instead  of  Avith  the 
thong,  which  is  intended  for  that  purpose  only.  Coach- 
men who  cannot  hit  a  horse  effectively  with  a  light 
whip  and  without  being  obliged  to  have  the  top  half 
whalebone  should  never  be  allowed  to  use  one,  a  bale 
stick  or  plough  handle  would  suit  them  better. 
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THE    TANDEM. 

"Oh,  what  delight  a  tandem  ride, 
A  high  wheel  cart  with  three  inside ; 
The  wheeler  steady,  and  leader  free, 
If  the  whip  is  clever  it  goes  merrily." 

I  have  ofttiines  heard  the  remark,  ''It  is  harder  to 
drive  tandem  than  four,"  and  have  repeatedly  been 
asked  by  gentlemen  who  drive  tandem  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Driving  tandem  or  four  are  similar  only 
in  regard  to  holding  the  reins.  Two  horses  under  eaual 
conditions  cannot  possibly  be  as  hard  to  manage  as 
four.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  coach  'and 
a  cart,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
in  weight  when  each  is  loaded.  I  know  several  gen- 
tlemen who  drive  tandem  well  who  could  not  dri^e 
four,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  good  four-horse  coach- 
man who  cannot  drive  tandem.  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions seen  gentlemen  make  turns  with  a  tandem 
that  to  do  the  same  with  a  coach  would  turn  it  over. 
With  tandem  there  is  no  danger  of  a  leader  kicking 
over  the  bars  or  a  wheeler  getting  a  leg  across  the  pole ; 
neither  is  there  three  tons  of  weight  to  steady  down 
hills  or  a  brake  to  be  applied  every  now  and  then, 
besides  the  responsibility  of  having  perhaps 
a     dozen     valuable     lives     entrusted     to   your     care 
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What  makes  driving  tandem  so  distressing  to  many  is 
the  absurd  manner  in  which  th^  outfit  is  put  together, 
neither  taste,  appointments  nor  the  general  principles 
wliich  constitute  a  tandem  being  considered.  In  some 
cases,  even  when  the  turn-out  is  complete  as  to  the 
size  of  the  horse,  make  of  the  harness,  and  cai-t  of 
correct  palttern,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
how  these  are  to  be  brought  together  so  that  every 
strap  is  in  its  right  place,  the  cai*fc  balanced  perfectly, 
so  that  it  will  ride  easily  and  comfortably ,  the  horses 
bitted  and  reined  so  that  they  work  like  one.  Unless 
these  points  are  considered  worth  knowing  something 
about,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  learn  how  to 
drive  tandem.  A  clock  will  not  go  correctly  if  it  is  not  put 
together  properly  and  an  ill-fitting  tandem  will  make  a 
fool  even  of  a  good  coachman.  The  tandem  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  page  is  that  of  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield,  to 
whom  I  believe  is  accorded  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  exponent  of  driving  tandem  as  it  should  be 
done  in  New  York.  He  is  a  professor  on  the  subject, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  person  to  assist 
beginners  in  acquiring  this  style  of  driving.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Tandem  Club,  which 
includes  among  its  members  T.  Suii'ern  Tailer,  Esq., 
whose  artistic  abilities  as  a  whip  were  deservedly  no* 
ticed  at  the  last  horse  show  at  the  Madison  Square 
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Garden.  As  far  back  as  18G7  Mr.  Bui-toii  Mansfield 
imported  a  Wliitecliapel  cart  from  Peters  of  London, 
which  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  best  model  of 
cart  for  tandem,  and  from  which  model  most  of  the 
carts  in  use  at  the  present  time  have  been  designed. 

Tandem  harness  should  be  made  to  fit  jiroperlj,  every 
part  proportionate  as  to  size;  the  reins  of  the  best  quality 
of  i)liable  leather  and  not  nearly  so  wide  as  those  of 
other  harness,  Avhich  will  be  appreciated  by  coaclimen 
who  drive  with  their  hands  and  not  as  some  do,  with  their 
elbows.  The  mention  of  reins  brings  to  my  mind  a 
point  I  omitted  when  comparing  the  driviiig  of  tandem 
and  four.  T  must  admit  that  in  the  former  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  finger  the  reins,  as  they  la^y  much  closer  to- 
gether, coming  up  almost  straight  from  the  wheel  pad 
terrets,  whereas  with  four-in-hand,  they  are  separated 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Hoses  intended  for  tandem  work  neevi  not  be  closely 
matched  as  to  size  unless  they  are  also  required  to  be 
used  in  double  harness,  when  of  course  they  should  look 
alike,  step  and  go  well  together.  To  those  who  intend 
purchasing,  I  w^ould  advise  them  to  have  the  shaft 
horse  fully  fifteen  hands,  three  inches,  with  large  and 
deep  body,  showing  substance  aud  quality  combined, 
one  that  will  fill  the  shafts,  with  large,  broad,  round 
(juarters^  short  back,  long  neck  well  set  on  to  good 
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slanting  shoulders.  On  the  proper  conforuiation  of  a 
horse  intended  for  this  work  a  great  part  of  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  driver  depends.  A  horse  that  steps 
sharp  and  does  not  go  too  far  off  the  ground 
is  bj  far  the  best.  The  leader  need  not  be  quite  so 
heavily  built,  about  fifteen  hands  three  incftiQs  or 
nearly  so,  of  good  disposition.  Be  careful  to  avoid  buy 
ing  one  that  shies  or  pulls;  a  stubborn  or  stumbling 
one  is  equally  bad.  The  leader  is  no  doubt  the  leading 
actor,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  should 
be  a  star  (gazer)  or  one  tliat  carries  his  head  too  high. 
When  putting  to  be  sure  to  have  the  wheeler  harnessed 
so  that  everything  fits  comfortably.  Keep  htm.  as 
close  to  his  work  as  possible  without; causing  anything 
to  touch  him  behind  when  going  down  hill.  See  the 
shaft  stops  are  in  their  proper  place  and  the  back-band 
loose  enough  to  give  the  tugs  room  to  play.  Have  the 
tugs  in  the  right  position  on  the  back-band,  so  that 
the  shafts  are  not  brought  too  high  or  too  low  to  get 
their  level  and  balance.  The  cart  should  set  up  high 
enough  off  the  ground  so  that  w^hen  balanced  the  shafts 
will  ride  above  the  traces. 
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HOW  TO  DKIVE  TANDEM  AND  FOUR. 


The  first  thiDg  to  do  before  starting  out  is  to  see  that 
everj'thing  is  all  right,  that  the  bits  drop  in  the  proper 
place  in  the  horse's  mouths  and  that  the  curbs  are  slight- 
ly loose.    Stand  at  the  off  side  of  the  wheeler,  take  the 


lead  reins  in  the  right  hand,  the  near  rein  on  top.  Place 
the  wheel  reins  in  the  left  hand,  one  each  side  of  the 
second  finger,  the  near  rein  on  top  between  and  under 
the  top  finger,  the  off  rein  under  and  between  the  second 
and  third  fingers  (fig.  6).    Keep  the  top  finger  open  and 
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Btraiglit  and  slip  the  lead  reiQS  from  the  right  hand  into 
the  left,  the  near  rein  on  top,  the  off  under  the  first  or 


top  finger,  and  you  will  find  them  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion (fig.  7),  near  lead  on  top  with  two  reins  lying  to- 
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gether,  the  near  wheel  and  off  lead,  which  is  also  above 
the  near  wheel  and  the  off  wheel,  between  the  second  and 
third  fingers.  Stand  back  a  little  to  get  the  necessary 
length  of  rein  so  that  when  you  are  on  the  box  they  will 
be  as  near  as  possible  the  requisite  length.  It  is  well  when 
driving  and  the  horses  at  work  to  notice  the  distance  of  the 
hands  from  where  the  reins  are  joined  together — ^the 
splice — ^if  team  harness  the  buckles  will  act  as  a  guide, 


so  that  when  taking  the  reins  in  hand  and  before  start- 
ing the  same  position  can  be  guessed  at  within  a  few 
inches.  Now  place  them  in  the  right  hand  altogether, 
keeping  them  in  the  same  position  (fig.  8),  thus  leaving 
your  left  hand  unincumbered,  and  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  when  taking  your  position  on  the  box  seat. 
As  soon  as  seated  place  the  reins  in  the  left  hand  again 
and  sit  and  hold  the  reiQS  as  iq  (fig.  9).     It  is  ne- 
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cessary  before  starting  off  to  see  that  the  horses  are 
well  up  in  their  traces,  and  that  each  rein  is  in  its 
proper  place,  neither  tight  nor  slack.  Many  vexatious 
delays  are  caused  through  starting  off  with  one  rein 
loose  for  as  the  horses  get  into  their  collars  and  feel  a 
check  on  wliich  ever  side  of  the  bit  the  rein  is  tightest, 
naturally  turn,  and  with  an  amateur  coachman,  who  is 


generally  a  little  nervous  at  the  commencement,  mij^ht  get 
him  into  difficulties.  After  a  little  practice  with  the  reins 
the  best  and  most  coachmanlike  way  is  to  take  the  two 
wheel  reins  in  the  middle  fmger,  get  the  required  length, 
just  enough  to  feel  the  horse's  mouth  lightly,  keeping  the 
lead  reins  between  tlie  two  bottom  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  thus  (fig.  <  10).  Having  the  length  of  rein, 
so   that  they   are   perfectly   even    on    each   side,  and 
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then  as  the  horses  start  off  and  the  leaders  fill  their 
traces  drop  the  lead  reins  in  their  proper  position.  By 
doing  this  each  horse  will  have  its  fair  length  of  rein. 
Now  we  will  suppose  you  have  started  off  all  right,  not 
forgetting  to  drop  your  hand  a  little  when  giving  the 
horses  the  signal  to  start,  and  wish  to  make  a  sliort  turn 


to  the  left,  for  instance,  going  around  a  corner,  shorten 
the  near  lead  rein,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by  tak- 
ing hold  a  few  inches  below  the  left  hand  with  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  right  hand,  thus  (fig.  11),  at  the  same 
time  dravdng  it  towards  you  over  the  left  hand  which 
should  be  pushed  forward  at  the  same  time  till  it  forms 
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a  loop  (fig.  12),  then  press  the  thumb  down  tight  to  hold  it 
firm  till  the  turn  is  made  and  the  horse  wants  his  head. 
Eaise  the  thumb,  the  rein  will  run  straight  again.  Whilst 
doing  this  have  the  right  hand  ready  on  the  off  rein  to  pre- 
vent, if  necessary,  the  wheeler  turning  short.  When 
making  a  turn  to  the  right  the  off  lead  rein  is  looped  and 


the  right  hand  is  at  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  ready 
to  catch  hold  of  the  near  reins  (fig.  13).  When  merely 
pulling  to  the  near  or  off  side  of  the  road  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles or  passing  a  vehicle,  a  slight  touch  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  lead  rein  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  keep- 
ing the  right  hand  on  the  rein  until  the  obstacleis  passed. 
It  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  turn  the  wheeler  off 
via  well  if  he  does  not  follow,  which  can  be  done  by  tak- 
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ing  hold  of  the  two  reins  at  the  same  time  while  pulling 
to  near  side  (fig.  14),  and  taking  hold  of  the  reins  as  in 
(fig.  15),  when  pulling  to  off  side,  but  always  bear  in  mind 
one  thing — ^never  to  separate  the  rein  or  allow  them  to 
slip  between  the  fingers;  it  is  much  better  to  practice  with 
reins  that  have  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  they 


are  more  pliable,  softer,  and  not  so  likely  to  slip.  Never 
attempt  to  turn  short  without  having  the  leader  well  in 
hand.  Should  he  happen  to  be  a  free  goer  and  the 
traces  taunt  he  will  pull  the  wheeler  around  too  quick 
and  perhaps  throw  him  down.  Going  down  hill  the 
lead  reins  should  be  shortened  so  that  the  lead  traces 
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are  absolutely  slack.    Every  ounce  the  leader  pulls  go- 
ing down  hill  means  a  pound  more  for  the  wheeler  to 


hold  back.    If  a  short  hill  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
lead  reins  in  the  right  hand  (without  separating  them) 
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and  pull  tliem  towards  you  (fig.  IQ),  and  ^'steady  the 
leaders,"  but  it  is  not  safe  having  the  right  hand  so  en- 
gaged for  too  long  a  time.  If  would  be  very  awkward 
to  the  driver  if  the  leader  should  stumble  or  a  sudden 
turn  to  either  side  of  the  road  be  necessarj^  The  best 
way  to  take  the  lead  reins  up  when  coming  to  the  brow 
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of  a  hill  or  before  making  a  short  turn  is  to  take  the 
lead  reins  from  the  left  hand  with  the  two  bottom 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  (fig.  17),  pull  towards  you,  at 
the  same  time  push  the  left  forward  (fig.  18),  and  place 
the  lead  reins  in  the  left  hand  again,  in  their  former  posi- 
tion excepting  the  lead  reins  are  shorter.  If  you  find  it 
necessary  to  take  the  w^heeler  back  a  little  take  the  lead 
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reins  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  thumb  and  top  finger 
grasp  the  wheel  reins  from  behind  the  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  the  left  hand  forward  (fig.  19),  until 
the  necessary  amount  has  been  taken  up,  but  keep  the 
fingers  closed  so  that  the  reins  cannot  escape,  then  drop 
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the  lead  reins  in  their  former  position.  This  method 
gives  the  driver  a  better  chance  to  feel  the  mouths  of  his 
horses  and  get  the  exact  length  of  rein  than  by  taking 
hold  of  the  reins  with  the  right  hand  and  pulling  them 
through  the  fingers  from  behind  the  left  hand,  which 
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should  not  be  done,  unless  you  find  it  necessary  to  shorten 
all  the  reins  at  once. 

Driving  a  team  is  very  similar  to  Tandem,  both  as  re- 
gards the  position  of  the  reins  in  the  hand,  excepting 
v/hen  taking  them  in  liand  to  start,  Avhen  having 
the  reins  in  the  left  hand,    as   in  fig.  7,  and   before 


putting  them  into  the  right.  With  the  right  hand  then 
take  hold  of  the  two  off -reins  and  pull  them  out  (fig.  20) 
until  the  length  from  the  buckles  on  the  Avheel  reins  to 
the  hand  are  of  equal  distance,  this  will  leave  them 
hanging  loose,  whilst  the  two  near  reins  are  taut,  but 
when  they  are  put  into  the  right  hand  and  you  have  be- 
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come  seated  on  the  box  and  tlie  reins  are  then  put  into 
the  left  hand,  you  mil  find  that  they  are  i)erfectly  even. 
I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  give  my  young  readers 
some  words  of  advice.  Don't  think  for  one  moment 
that  when  you  have  learned  to  hold  your  reins,  make 
turns  and  come  home  safe  after  your  first  drive  that 


you  have  no  more  to  learn.  I  will  say  for  myself  that 
I  have  been  driving  all  descriptions  of  vehicles  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  every  time  I  go  out  I  can  gener- 
ally find  some  little  obstacle  in  my  way  that  I  have 
never  encountered  before  which  requires  some  new  move 
on  my  part  to  surmount.  T  admit  that  it  is  easy  (when  you 
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know  how)  to  guide  a  tandem  or  team  through  Cen- 
tral Park,  when  not  too  crowded,  or  down  country 
lanes  and  highways,  hut  to  be  always  ready  in  cases 
of  emergency,  having  everything  as  it  ought  to  be, 
every  strap  to  fit  ^nd  in  tlie  right  place,  and  last  but 


not  least  having  your  horses  in  perfect  command  and 
each  doing  only  its  proper  share  of  the  work  requires 
more  practice  and  judgment  than  most  people  would 
credit.  There  is  no  enjoyment  or  pleasure  in  driving 
to  those  who  make  hard  work  of  it. 
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To  those  of  my  readers  who  drive  or  intend  to  drive  a 
team  I  most  humbly  apologize  for  giving-  them  a  "back 
seat."  It  was  my  intention  when  "  starting  off''  to  give 
all  those  interested  or  desirous  of  becoming  interested 
in  coaching  a  "front  seat"  in  this,  my  "first  trip"  on  the 
"literai-y  road."  But  upon  further  considei-ation  I 
deemed  it  advisable,  being  a  "new  beginner,"  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  th!e  hill  and  gradually  ascend,  fearing  if  T 
started  at  tlie  top  I  might  come  down  too  qnlcl?:,  and,  in 
the  event  of  not  being  able  to  "put  on  the  brake,"  cause 
a  "spill,"  and  thus  bring  to  an  abrupt  end  my  first 
venture.  ' 

Having  got  so  far  on  the  road  I  think  it  is  about  time 
I  came  to  the  first  "change."  I  know  from  a  long  and 
varied  experience  amongst  all  classes  of  horsemen  that 
it  will  be  harder  for  me  to  make  those  who  have  been 
driving  a  team  for  some  time  to  alter  their  method  than 
it  will  be  to  teach  those  who  are  about  to  start  one. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  who  have  driven  teams 
for  years,  and  who  are  considered  first-class  whips,  their 
names  being,  commonly  speaking,  household  words  in 
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society,  who  are  wofully  ignorant  of  the  different  altera- 
tions required  at  times  to  make  a  team  go  well  to- 
gether. Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  owner  of  a  team 
drives  himself;  that  is  what  he  keeps  it  for — his  own 
pleasure  and  amusement.  In  fact,  in  most  cares,  drives 
it  from  the  stable  himself  and  back  there  again,  the 
coachman  being  incompetent  to  drive  four.  Now,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  cannot  drive  a  team  we 
can  hardly  ex])ect  him  to  know  when  he  has  put  them 
to  whether  he  has  put  them  to  as  they  should  be. 
Therefore,  the  per&on  who  drives  them  should,  for  h's 
own  comfort  and  safety,  be  able  at  once  to  see  and 
rectify  any  imperfections  that  may  be  in  the  bitting, 
reining  and  working  of  the  horses;  but  when  a  gentle- 
man employs  a  practical  coachman,  one  who  really  does 
understand  his  business,  and  drives  them  himself  occa- 
sionally, it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  be  ^ble  to  drive, 
as  the  team  will  be  put  together  properly.  To  have  a 
team  put  together  and  laiow  how  to  drive  them  in  a 
coachmanlike  style  requires  a  good  deal  of  practice; 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  most  gentlemen  who  keep  teams 
imagine. 

I  have  on  different  occasions,  while  e  gagrd  in  driving 
a  road  coach,  been! asked  by  passengers  to  allow  them  to 
di'ive  a  little,  an<l,  providing  I  had  a  quiet  team,  with 
plenty  of  time  and  a  straight,  easy  piece  of  road  to  go 
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over,  have  oftentimes  allowed  them  to  "hold  the  reins.** 
and  I  never  came  across  but  one  (and  that  was  a  lady) 
who  did  not  think  it  was  "quite  easy,"  and  so  it  was. 
They  would  find  it  quite  easy  to  hold  the  helm  of  a 
sailing  vessel  under  certain  conditions — ^fine  weather 
and  a  straight  run — ^but  would  find  it  much  more  difficult 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  Allowing  passengers  to  drive  recalls 
to  my  mind  an  incident  that  happened  last  season.  I 
was  on  the  road  home,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  passenger  to  allow  him 
to  drive.  I  did  so.  The  road  was  perfectly  straight 
with  the  exception  of  one  turn  which  we  got  around 
safely.  The  new  coachman  became  quite  elated  with 
his  driving,  and  begged  of  me  to  allow  him  to  finish  the 
journey  as  he  wished  his  friends  whom  he  expected  to 
be  on  the  verandah  of  the  hotel  to  see  him  in  all  his 
glory  pull  up.  I  consented,  with  the  admonition  that  be- 
fore reaching  the  hotel  he  should  steady  them  a  little, 
and  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  difficulty  he  would 
find  in  trying  to  stop  nearly  three  tons  of  weight  on  a 
down  grade.  When  we  got  within  view  of  our  stopping 
place  instead,  of  steadying  his  horses  he  wanted  to  go 
faster  and  clicked  to  the  horses  to  urge  them  on.  I  beg- 
ged of  him  to  commence  pulling  up,  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  could  see  his  friends  and  other  guests  of  the  place 
who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach  and  renewed 
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his  efforts  to  make  them  go  on.  The  consequence  was  he 
went  right  past  tlie  hotel,  with  his  hands  right  up 
parallel  with  iiis  cliin  and  stopped  tliein  uncere- 
moniously at  the  next  hotel,  some  40  yards  beyond  our 
stopping  point,  and  if  he  had  been  on  the  box  by  himself  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  stopped  yet.  This  is  a  case 
of  "too  easy."  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  good 
many  more  like  him  who  think  because  they  hold  the 
reins — not  drive — over  a  team  a  short  distance  on  a 
straight  road  imagine  they  are  perfect  coachmen,  and 
that  the  faster  they  go  the  more  they  think  they  know. 
Unless  you  are  an  experienced  driver  it  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  foolhardy  to  drive  fast,  by  so  doing  you 
run  into  danger  quicker,  and  if  in  danger  have  less  time 
to  extricate  yourself.  Coach  horses  should  never  be  ex- 
tended or  be  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  if  they  are  they 
soon  tire.  Some  people  think  that  because  they  are 
riding  behind  four  horses  they  ought  to  go  further  and 
faster  than  with  one  or  two.  They  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  weight  that  those  four  horses  have  to 
pull,  even  a  break  with  eight  passengers  will  TN^eigh 
thirty  hundred  pounds,  or  750  pounds  to  each  horse. 
Another  important  thing,  and  one  very  seldom  thought 
of,  a  horse  whose  natural  gait  is  say  10  miles  an  hour, 
you  can  drive  him  30  miles  a  day  by  going  slow,  say 
seven  miles  an  hour,  but  to  drive  hun  at  his  top  speed 
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will  tire  him  out  the  first  hour.  As  it  is  seldom  we  get 
two  horses  gaited  alike  how  can  we  expect  to  get  four 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  speed?  We  will  suppose 
that  three  out  of  the  four  horses  can  go  10  miles  an 
hour  with  ease  and  the  fourth  horse  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Now,  if  we  drive  nine  miles  the  first  hour  the  slow  horse 
is  going  or  properly  speaking  being  pulled  along  a  mile 
an  hour  faster  than  what  he  is  really  capable  of  doing 
easily,  consequently  to  do  that  extra  mile  in  the  hour 
he  could  not  do  any  work,  therefore  the  other  three 
horses  must  do  liis  work  for  him,  making  it  harder  for 
them  and  helping  to  tire  them  out,  and  the  slow  horse 
is  completely  done  up.  Now,  if  we  had  gone  only  seven 
miles  an  hour,  all  four  horses  would  be  doing  their  equal 
share  of  the  work  (always  provided  they  were  properly 
put  too  and  driven)  and  going  within  themselves,  doing 
less  than  what  they  were  really  capable  of  doing.  They 
would  finish  fresh  and  be  ready  to  go  another  seven 
miles,  and  if  in  moderate  condition,  repeat  the  under- 
taking. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  scene  I  witnessed  two  years  ago. 
A  gentleman  arrived  late  one  evening  at  the  hotel 
stables  with  a  four-in-hand  break.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  gentlemen  friends  and  a  coachman.  They  looked 
tired  and  appeared  to  be  in  distress.  From  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  the  coachman,  it  seems  that  they  had 
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started  from  New  York  a  few  days  previously  for  a 
coaching  trip  through  the  country  and  were  en  route  for 
Saratoga.  When  two  days  on  the  road  one  of  the  leaders 
dro]>ped  dead,  as  the  coachman  expressed  it,  "through 
doing  all  the  work.-'  They  bought  one  from  a  farmer  to 
take  his  ])hice,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  lazy,  and 
would  do  no  work,  and  in  trying  to  hit  him  with  the 
whip,  broke  it.  From  that  time  out  tlie  lazy  horse 
would  do  no  work  and  his  mate  commenced  to  get 
tired,  went  off  his  feed  and  became  sick.  They 
decided  to  stay  over  two  or  three  days  and  rest  the  team. 
A  few  days  later  they  got  ready  to  start  and  were  har- 
nessed up  in  the  yard.  The  wheelers  w^ere  very  evenly 
matched,  but  tlie  lea<lers,  one  was  a  thick-set  mare 
with  no  ambition,  in  fact,  looked  too  slow  for  a 
coal  carl ;  the  other  a  good-loking  gray,  full  of 
courage.  I  really  felt  for  him.  I  could  see  the  reins 
were  even  and  both  bitted  the  same.  The  reins  in  tlie 
cheek  ring  just  suited  the  mare,  but  would  not  prevent 
the  gray  from  doing  all  the  work,  if  he  so  desired,  and 
his  looks  betokened  him  a  good  one.  I  was  hoping  they 
-^i^'ouhl  give  me  a  chance  to  speak  to  them  so  I  could  offer 
a  little  assistance  and  advise  them  to  buckle  the  gray 
down  and  take  up  his  reins  a  few  holes.  I  did  speak  to 
the  coachman  about  it,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand, and  a  few  moments  later  they  started  off,  with 
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the  gray  about  half  a  yard  in  front  of  the  other  leader. 
Nearly  a  weelv  elai)sed  Avhen  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  driven  over  from  Saratoga,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  or  heard  anything  about  the  four-in-hand. 
Yes,  he  replied  there  was  a  party  arrived  in  Saratoga  the 
day  before  I  left  driving  a  break  and  three  horses,  and 
I  heard  it  reported  that  he  had  lost  his  best  horse  on  the 
road — a  gray  one — who  had  dropped  dearl.  Tlie  party 
were  all  sick  and  disgusted  with  their  trip  and  intended 
to  finish  their  journey  by  train.  It  was  just  as  I  ex- 
pected. I  aiu  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  persons  are  so 
foolhardy  as  to  start  out  on  a  trip  with  four  horses  put 
together  by  chance,  not  knowing  tlie  relative  merits  of 
each  horse,  or  what  the  amount  of  work  he  is  capal^le 
of  doing,  or  has  to  do,  besides  being  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
tance a  horse  can  travel  without  tiring. 

I  was  once  employed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  spent 
no  end  of  time  and  x>atience,  in  getting  togetlier  four 
very  good  goers,  and  few  men  could  hold  them  together 
better  tlian  he  couhi.  We  were  out  on  the  road  and  he 
overtook  a  friend  also  driving  his  team,  who  piqued  him- 
self on  liaving  fast  ones.  They  had  a  few  minutes^  chat, 
when  to  the  latter  gentleman's  perfect  astonishment,  my 
employer  went  away  from  him  and  the  supposed  fast 
ones  with  perfect  ease.  We  met  an  hour  afterwards  in 
tlie  park,  and  when  they  had  come  side  by  side,  the  same 
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result  tool?:  place.  It  ended  in  a  deal,  and  they  actually 
exchanged  teams,  my  employer  getting  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  exchange.  We  went  out  with  our  new 
team  every  day,  getting  tliem  properly  bitted,  in  road 
language,  putting  them  together.  The  fact  was,  three 
of  these  horses  were  beyond  comparison,  much  faster 
than  our  former  team,  but  the  fourth  could  neither  step 
nor  go  with  the  others.  This  horse  we  sohl  and  put  in 
one  fully  as  fast  as  the  others.  They  were  then  one  of 
the  fastest  teams  in  London,  and  could  step  together  like 
soldiers;  whereas  before,  they  only  seemed  to  have  been 
put  together  to  be  in  each  other's  way.  A  short  time 
elapsed  before  meeting  again,  when  the  tables  were  com- 
pletely turned.  We  were  going  through  the  park  when 
a  team  came  by  us  at  a  good  pace,  and  instantly  recog- 
nizing them  as  those  we  had  exchanged,  my  employer 
permitted  them  to  get  a  few  lengths  in  advance,  then  put 
on  the  steam,  caught  him,  and  passed  at  a  good  fifeen 
miles  an  hour.  Had  ^'Tam  O'Shanter"  on  the  gray  mare, 
or  Scott  the  "Jock,'*  mounted  on  the  ghost  of  Pegasus 
passed,  he  would  have  been  surprised,  but  his  surprise 
would  have  been  tame  compared  with  his  perfect  as- 
tonishment at  the  matchless  style  of  going  and  the  pace 
of  his  former  bays,  but  so  it  was — he  was  beaten,  and 
that  by  his  own  horses.  True,  one  had  been  changed,  but 
this  he  did  not  know.    The  horse,  taken  out  of  the  team. 
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was  a  fair  goer,  but  had  no  harness  action,  but  after 
being  ridden  a  few  times,  made  a  splendid  hack.  Now, 
here  was  a  young  horse  ]  >eing  sacrificed,  and  spoiling  his 
companions,  from  being  put  into  his  wrong  place.  So 
mucih  for  judgment,  or  rather  the  want  of  it.  Judgment 
in  horses  cei'tainly  is  not  possessed  by  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred who  keeps  and  uses  them,  and  yet  scarcely  one  man 
in  that  hundred  will  allow  or  believe  he  does  not  i)ossess 

it.  , 

To  those  who  like  coaching  and  intend  taking  a  trip, 
I  strongly  recommend  them  before  attempting  to  start 
out,  to  get  some  one  well  qualified  to  judge  the  right 
sort  of  horse  most  suitable  for  the  work,  and  what  is 
more  important,  to  see  that  the  team  work  well  together 
and  are  properly  i:»ut  to,  so  that  each  horse  has  the  proper 
length  of  trace,  pole  chains,  and  the  reins  adjusted  so 
that  wlien  the  team  is  at  work  each  horse  will  do  his 
even  share  and  no  more.  Tliere  is,  moreover,  a  good 
deal  of  judgment  required  on  the  part  of  the  driver  when 
OD  the  road.  Some  men  will  drive  ten  miles  a  day  more 
than  another  and  keep  their  teams  fresher  and  in  better 
condition.  Travelling  over  rough,  hilly  roads  makes  the 
work  for  the  wheelers  harder  than  when  driving  along  a 
smooth  road.  On  going  down  inclines  the  leaders 
ought  to  be  kept  back  to  give  them  a  chance  to  rest 
themselves.    The  wheelers,  if  the  brake  is  on  and  holds 
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good,  have  a  certain  amoTint  of  work  to  keep  the  pole 
straight — ^in  fact,  the  wheelers  are  always  kept  busy. 
It  is,  therefore,  advisable  when  going  np  hill  to  let  the 
leaders  do  their  own  share  and  a  little  more.  I  remem- 
ber once  travelling  by  a  coach  and  observing  the  two 
wheel  horses,  both  fine  looking  powerful  grays,  that 
the  near  horse  had  not  once  tightened  his  traces  for 
upwards  of  two  miles,  and  on  my  saying  "I  suppose 
he  was  making  up  his  mind  as  to  when  he  should  set  to 
work"  the  coachman  laughed  and  said  "his  time  is  very 
near  up  now,  sir."  He  said  true  enough.  In  another 
half-mile  I  saw  a  hill  before  us.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  before  we  came  to  it  the  gray  horse  sprang  into  a 
gallop  and  the  others  joined,  and  this  horse  certainly 
took  half  the  coach  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill.  The 
remainder  of  the  stage  was  aU  against  collar  and  the 
gray  never  wanted  a  word  said  to  him  the  whole  way, 
in  fact  he  was  a  horse  and  a  half  until  we  changed, 
and  his  comrade  about  one-fourth  of  one.  I  am  ready 
to  allow  that  those  two  wheelers  were  not  such  as  a 
man  of  fortune  would  select  for  his  team,  but  in  their 
place  they  were  both  good  ones. 

In  riding  on  a  box  sometimes  if  a  man  is  one  of  the 
sort — I  should  call  him  one  of  the  right  sort — ^he 
may  probably  see  one  or  more  of  the  team  merely 
carrying  the  harness.    He  must  not  infer  because  the 
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driver  permits  them  to  do 'this  for  two  or  three  miles 
that  the  coachman  is  a  bad  one  or  careless.  No  man 
can  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  doing  so  as  well  as 
himself.  Some  horses  like  to  do  all  the  work  at  first, 
others  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  and  in  this  they  must  be 
indulged  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,  or  would  be 
rendered  so.  There  are  horses  which  never  want  a 
touch  of  the  whip  over  anything  like  level  ground,  but 
are  bits  of  rogues  at  steep  hills.  They  therefore  do 
their  share  on  the  whole,  and  where  they  punished  to 
make  them  work  uphill  they  would  perhaps  jib  and  not 
draw  an  ounce,  probably  commence  kicking  into  the 
bargain.  Others,  particularly  if  not  quite  so  fast  as 
their  comrades  take  very  little  of  the  load  on  the  flat, 
but  at  hills  will  take  half  the  coach  up.  This  is  their 
forte,  and  for  this  their  exertions  must  be  reserved. 
Some  for  the  first  five  miles  are  hasty,  and  do  more 
than  their  share,  consequently  to  a  certain  degree  be- 
come exhausted  and  work  but  little  for  the  remainder 
of  the  stage.  Others  only  set  to  work  when — ^in  a  road 
phrase — "they  smell  home."  Then  they  -peg  away  and 
pull  your  arms  off  unless  you  let  them  take  half  the 
coach.  Letting  horses  have  their  heads,  i.  e.,  driving 
with  a  loose  rein,  gives  the  free  ones  a  chance  to  do 
more  than  their  proper  share  of  the  work,  therefore 
they  get  tired  sooner.    Keeping  your  horses  in  hand 
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and  together  is  of  the  utmost  importance  whether  driv- 
ing through  a  park,  country  highway  or  busy  city 
streets,  you  never  can  tell  the  moment  something  will 
get  in  your  way  A  person  might  inadvertently  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  road ;  a  child  may  stray  off  the  side- 
walk; or  in  driving  through  the  country  cattle  might 
cross  your  path.  Every  one  is  liable  to  cause  an  ac- 
cident if  the  reins  are  loose,  because  it  requires  more 
length  of  pull  to  enable  you  to  feel  the  horse's  mouth, 
and  as  generally  happens  to  young  coachmen  who  are 
talien  by  surprise  they  forget  at  the  moment  what  to 
do — to  shorten  their  reins. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  faults  arise  by  gentle- 
men taking  lessons  from  what  a  stage  coachman 
would  call  "park  coachmen."  I  have  repeatedly 
been  out  with  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  have  taken 
lessons  by  the  dozen.  They  know  how  to  hold  the 
reins  properly  and  how  to  make  a  turn,  j)roviding  the 
team  is  going  moderately  well ;  but  when  it  comes  to  any 
l>ractical  work — driving  over  rough  roads  with  a  coach 
loaded  and  lots  of  other  important  points  which  is  most 
important  a  coachman  should  know  something  of,  they 
are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  nearly 
all  those  of  my  readers  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  coaching  that  to  become  a  proficient  whip  requires  a 
lot  of  practice  and  constant  driving  which  can  be  more 
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easily  acquired  by  driving  out  with  friends  wlio  own 
coaches,  and  if  practicable  take  every  convenient  op- 
portunity to  sit  on  the  box  seat  of  a  road  coach  driven 
by  a  professional.  You  will  leam  more  in  one  journey 
than  a  park  coaclmian  could  learn  you  in  twenty  lessons. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  oppor- 
tunities in  New  York  to  take  the  foregoing  advice. 
There  is  certainly  one  great  drawback — bad  roads — es- 
pecially in  this  State.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world 
so  fond  of  driving  as  the  Americans,  and  I  must  con- 
fess  there  are  no  people  so  heavily  handicapped  in  this 
most  favorite  and  liealthy  amusement.  Excepting 
Central  Park  and  a  few  avenues,  the  roads  are  abomin- 
able, I  shall  never  forget  (nor  forgive  the  street  commis- 
sioners) for  the  torture  I  and  party  suffered  through 
being  so  recldess  as  to  attempt  to  reach  the  race- 
course 'at  Sheepshead  Bay  with  a  four-in-hand  drag, 
going  by  way  of  Broadway  and  South  Ferry.  Having 
to  make  a  stop  at  Delmonico's  in  Broad,  street  neces- 
sitated our  taking  that  road.  The  slow  progress  and 
frequent  stoppages  of  the  vehicular  traffic  in  New  York 
is  certainly  occasioned  by  the  uneven  paving  of  the 
roads,  and  conduce  more  than  any  other  thing  to  make 
slovenly  drivers.  Broadway  i,s  certainly  improved 
since  the  stages  were  tal^en  off,  and  unless  they  make 
some  rules  to  govern  the  city  traffic  the  sooner  the 
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stages  are  taken  off  Fifth  avenue  tlie  better  it  will  be 
for  the  driving  public.  Take,  for  instance,  Fifth  ave- 
nue any  afternoon  during  the  season.  There  are  strings 
of  vehicles  of  every  description.  The  private  carriages 
of  course  predominate.  Four  lines  (not  as  they  ought 
to  be  on  a  straight  road)  trotting  along,  but  at  almost 
all  times  what  a  London  cabby  would  call  "a  full 
stretch  walk."  And  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  of  the  driving  public  that  has  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  causes  it.  The  men  them- 
selves who  drive  stages  don't  know  tliey  are  at  fault. 
There  being  no  bye-laws  ol  the  city  ordinance  to  compel 
them  to  pull  into  the  off  side  or  near  side,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  going,  when  pulling  up 
to  set  down  or  take  up  passengers,  consequently  they 
pull  up  as  they  would  on  a  plain  or  desert- — sharp  and 
in  their  tracks — never  for  one  moment  thinking  or  car- 
ing what  is  following  behind  or  whether  that  which  is 
behind  has  sufficient  room  to  pass,  which  it  frequently 
happens  there  is  not.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
vehicle  following  has  to  pull  up  short,  and  everything 
behind,  for  perhaps  a  block,  has  to  do  likewise.  If  the 
stage  driver  was  compelled  to  pull  to  the  side  of  the 
road  before  coming  to  a  full  stop  the  driver  of  the 
vehicle  following  would  know  what  the  stage  driver 
intended  to  do,  and  instead  of  pulling  up  himself  and 
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stopping  tlie  traffic  would  pull  to  the  near  side  (middle 
of  the  road,  and  go  on.  It  is  wrong  at  any  time  to  paais 
between  a  vehicle  and  the  curbstone  or  sidewalk,  as 
some  do.  There  should  be  but  one  way  to  pass  each 
other  when  going  the  same  way,  and  that  the  riq^ht  way. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  a  good  coachman  can  drive 
with  more  ease  to  himself  in  London  than  in  New 
York,  although  the  traffic  is  greater,  the  streets  nar- 
rower, and  in  a  good  many  Instances  have  short  and 
awkward  turns.  There  he  has  only  to  look  out  for 
himself.  So  long  as  he  is  doing  what  is  right  and  proper 
he  knows  that  every  other  driver  will  try  and  do  the 
same. 

It  was  in  the  year  1880  that  one  of  the  best  known 
gentleman  whips  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
being  on  a  visit  here,  was  invited  by  the  owner  of  a 
fast  and  well-appointed  road  coach  working  between 
New  York  and  New  Rochelle  to  drive  a  stage.  After 
looking  over  the  coach  and  complimenting  the  owner  on 
the  way  in  which  it  was  horsed  and  turned  out,  his 
Grace  replied:  "I  could  drive  your  horses,  but  I  should 
not  know  which  side  of  the  road  to  drive  on,"  a  con- 
clusion he  had  come  to  no  doubt  from  riding  on  a  Fifth 
avenue  stage. 

To  some  extent  we  must  make  an  excuse  for  the  care- 
less way  in  which  the  stages  are  allowed  to  dawdle  up 
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and  down  the  principal  avenne  of  this  great  citj.  Hav- 
ing no  conductors  behind  makes  it  very  hard  on  the 
driver,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  both  positions 
requisite  to  conduct  and  drive  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  stages  try  to  imitate  the 
coaches  or  whether  tlie  cx3aches  imitate  the  stages,  but 
it  is  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these 
excellent  means  of  conveyance  have  improved  their 
services.  In  fact,  as  regards  coaching,  they  have  ac- 
tually degenerated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  past 
ten  years.  There  are  more  in  quantity  but  a  great  deal 
less  in  quality.  Since  1880,  .when  the  "Tally -Ho"  went 
off  the  road,  there  has  been  a  subscription  or  Club 
Coach  put  on  in  its  place.  It  was  badly  managed,  badly 
horsed,  and  I  might  say,  badly  driven  when  Frederic 
Bronson  Esq.,  was  off  the  box. 

Putting  a  coach  on  the  road  (I  mean  a  public  coach) 
is  an  undertaking  of  great  responsibility.  It  .means  in 
the  first  place  a  large  exi)enditure  of  money,  a  good, 
substantial,  well-made  and  good-running  coach,  as  many 
sides  of  harness  as  horses,  and  as  many  horses  as  noiles. 
Except  when  working  a  "half  number"  going  up  one 
day  and  down  the  next,  when  half  the  number  of  horses 
and  harness  is  sufficient. 

The  horses  being  the  moving  power  and  there- 
fore the  mainstay   of   the   success   of   the   enterprise, 
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great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  some  responsi- 
ble person  who  thoroughly  understands  the  points 
and  conformation  that  go  to  make  a  coach  ;horse, 
to;  select  and  buy  them.  You  must  not  expect 
that  every  horseman  understands  what  consti- 
tutes a  horse  suitable  for  a  coach.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  work  is  sharp  and  hard  while  it  lasts, 
necessitating  speed,  bone  and  stamdna.  They  should 
not  vary  much  in  size,  as  it  is  necessary  to  change  over 
alternately,  as  they  work  much  better  by  doing  so  and 
are  not  so  likely  to  get  tricky. 

Color  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  a  coach  horse, 
always  bear  m  mind  the  old  maxim  "a  good  horse 
cannot  be  a  bad  color."  They  should  not  be  above  16 
hands  nor  under  15  hands  3  inches,  with  good,  round, 
smooth  hoofs,  short  pasterns,  straight  and  flat  legs, 
round,  lean  and  bony  knees,  a  long  high-reared  neck, 
great  towards  tlie  breast,  which  likewise  should  be  large 
and  round  J  withers  sharp  and  pointed,  the  back  short, 
even  and  double  chined.  The  sides  and, ribs  deep,  large 
and  bearing  out  and  close  shut  at  the  knuckle  bone. 
The  rump  round  and  broad,  thigh^  long  and  large,  with 
well  fashioned  bones  and  those  well  covered  with  flesh. 
They  should  stand  primly  on  their  legs,  and  these 
placed  as  legs  should  be.  Lastly,  the  temper  and  dis- 
position should  be  considered,   and  though  there  is 
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scarcely  one  thing  in  which  people's  opinions  vary  so 
much,  it  will  be  generally  found  that  moderation  in  re- 
spect to  spirit  is  much  the  best,  a  runaway  and  a  dull 
jade  being  equally  uncomfortable.  One  that  will  do 
his  work  freely  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  no 
eagerness  to  go  on  when  there  is  no  occasion,  is  much  the 
best  horse  for  coaching,  and  should,  if  possible,  always  be 
made  choice  of.  The  horses  should  be  purchased  at  least 
six  weeks  before  being  required,  as  being  young  and  not 
used  to  quick  work,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  making 
(jp.  Merely  putting  them  in  a  stable  with  perhaps  in- 
competent men  to  feed,  and  driving  at  irregular  and  un- 
frequent  intervals  will  not  assist  in  getting  horses  in 
the  condition  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  work  re- 
quired. There  is  a  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the 
race  horse  and  the  trotter  for  their  especial  work;  so 
there  is  also  for  the  liunter  and  the  harness  horse.  The 
latter,  if  young  and  poor  in  flesh,  must  in  the  first  place 
be  made  up  by  judicious  feeding,  good  irrooming  and 
slow  work  until  they  get  substance  on  them.  Their 
work  can  then  be  increased  a  little  every  day,  both  in 
distance  and  pace. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  coach  start  from  the  Bruns- 
wick Hotel  on  its  first  trip.  The  horses  had  been  driven 
for  several  weeks  by  amateur  coachmen,  bad  ones  at 
that,  and  by  their  appearance  the  feeding  and  groom- 
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ing  of  the  horses  had  been  entrusted  to  an  amateur 
horse-keeper.  The  leaders  in  their  endeavor  to  start 
iictuallj  pushed  each  other  down;  they  looked  thin, 
tucked  up,  and  more  fit  to  be  turned  out  for  the  season 
than  for  the  work  they  were  engaged  in. 

A  man  may  be  a  very  good  coachman,  yet  be  a  very 
inferior  horseman  or  brakesman;  but  the  latter  cannot 
be  fit  for  his  business  unless  he  is  a  first-rate  coachman, 
and  he  requires  much  more  than  this:  He  must  under- 
stand perfectly  the  habits  and  tempers  of  young  horses, 
and  indeed  of  all  horses.  He  must  have  a  clear  head, 
quick  apprehension,  good  temper,  great  presence  of 
mind,  strong  nerves,  strong  but  light  hands,  know 
every  contrivance  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  violent 
liorses  and  the  mode  of  soothing  timid  ones.  He  must 
be  able  from  habit  to  judge  at  once  by  the  manner  of  a 
horse  what  he  is  likely  or  preparing  to  do;  in  short, 
to  judge  what  sort  of  a  customer  he  has  to  deal  with. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  judgment  required  in  put- 
ting young  horses  together,  care  being  taken  to  match 
them  with  due  regard  as  to  their  way  of  going,  dispo- 
sition and  comfort  at  work,  more  especially  as  they 
will  in  all  probability  be  driven  by  several  different 
gentlemen,  who  drive  for  pleasure,  and  for  their  ease 
and  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  passengers  intrusted 
to  their  care.    The  breaking  and  properly  putting  to- 
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gether  of  the  teams  should  be  intrusted  to  an  expeii- 
enced  man  who  really  knows  his  business  perfectly 
and  practically. 

Mishaps  and  accidents  will  sometimes  happen 
through  unavoidable  circumstances  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  experienced  coachman,  but  where  one  will 
happen  this  way  a  score  will  occur  through  ignorance 
that  might  possibly  have  been  avoided  if  good  judg- 
ment had  been  used.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  ^'a, 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  is  indeed 
more  so  when  acquired  from  those  whose  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  particular  business  is  their  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

I  have  seen  gentlemen  start  out  with  a  team  with 
the  pole  pieces  drawn  so  tight  that  the  wheelers  were 
actually  carrying  the  pole  on  their  necks.  The  most 
cruel  thing  I  ever  remember  seeing  was  at  Richfield 
Springs.  A  young  gentleman  who  has  the  name  of 
beinff  a  first-class  whip  pulled  up  opposite  to  where 
I  was  standing  to  set  down  his  passengers.  There  was 
blood  trickling  down  the  near  wheel  horse's  shoulder. 
T  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
reply  I  received:  "Oh,  that  is  nothing.  It  happens 
every  time  I  drive  him;  I  think  the  collars  are  too 
tight."  And  in  most  cases  this  is  generally  considered 
the  cause  of  sore  shoulders,  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous 
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one.  A  horse  will  choke  and  work  uncomfortably  with 
a  tight  collar,  but  very  seldom  gets  sore,  as  it  fits  too 
snug.  It  is  the  collar  being  too  large  and  therefore 
continually  Tvorking  up  and  down,  causing  a  certain 
amount  of  friction;  but  where  a  horse  is  galled  and 
bleeding  from  the  top  part  of  the  neck  and  withers, 
especially  wheelers  working  in  a  team,  it  comes  from 
having  the  pole  pieces  too  tight.  The  leaders  pull 
from  the  pole;  therefore,  if  the  pole  is  not  allowed  to 
hang  free  and  entirely  without  the  assistance  of  the 
pole  pieces,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Ijeaders  must 
pull  on  the  wheelers'  necks. 

When  putting  too,  let  the  pole  pieces  or  chains  hang 
loose.  They  might  appear  too  slack  while  the  team  is 
standing  on  a  level  floor,  but  when  on  the  road  and 
especially  going  down  hill  they  will  be  found  tight 
enough.  Alluding  to  trotting  down  hills  I  allow  that 
with  a  driver  that  has  no  hands  it  is  to  a  certain  degree 
dangerous,  but  there  is  danger  in  most  things;  but  go- 
ing a  fair  pace  down  hill  is  not  so  dangerous  when  a 
coachman  does  it  as  many  people  imagine.  If  an  ac- 
cident does  happen  while  doing  so  the  effects  may  or 
may  not  prove  more  fatal  than  if  it  had  happened  at  a 
slower  pace,  but  of  this  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  where 
one  horse  falls  in  going  eight  miles  an  hour  half  a  dozen 
would  do  so  at  five.    When  I  use  the  term  "hill  "  of 
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course  I  do  not  mean  a  precipice;  with  a  proper  brake 
and  good  tackle  there  is  really  no  more  danger  trotting 
down  hills  than  on  the  level  road,  but  with  the  imita- 
tion brakes  as  adjusted  to  some  of  the  coaches,  they  are 
really  of  no  earthly  use  except  as  an  ornament  to  be 
used  occasionally  as  a  step.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
with  all  the  improvements  latterly  perfected  with  nearly 
every  class  of  vehicle  that  the  properly  adjusting  and 
finding  out  how  and  where  the  brake  ought  to  be  put  on 
a  coach  so  that  it  will  act  as  it  was  intended  it  should, 
to  help  to  stop  the  wheels  from  turning  and  therefore 
stop  the  momentum  of  the  coach  almost  instaneously  if 
required.  There  is  not  one  brake  in  twenty  that  does 
so,  I  will  admit,  and  many  accidents  have  occurred 
through  this.  Only  last  season  I  was  invited  to  drive 
out  with  a  gentleman  who  had  started  a  team  and  bad 
employed  one  of  the  best  known  firms  of  carriao^e  build- 
ers in  this  city  to  build  a  break  regardless  of  expense.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  pretty  one,  but  entirely  unsuitable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required,  to  run  on  a 
rough,  uneven  country.  The  vehicle  itself  being  very 
short  in  the  reach,  in  fact  too  compact,  and  as  it  un- 
fortunately happened  some  time  afterwards  very  easy 
to  turn  over.  The  front  seat  was  made  to  carry  three 
persons,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  off  side  as  usual,  which 
inade  the  r^ins  come  to  the  hands  in  a  triangular  form. 
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There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  haying  the  front  seat 
made  to  carry  three  or  even  five  persons,  but  why  not 
have  the  driver's  seat  in  the  middle?  It  wouhi  look 
equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  give  the  driver  more  com- 
mand over  his  horses,  in  fact  bring  him  on  a  straight 
line  and  nearer  to  them.  Some  persons  may  say  how 
could  the  driver  apply  the  brake?    But  this  is  very 


easily  answered.  Have  a  foot  brake  which  is  more  easy 
to  work  and  when  applied  is  more  effective,  always  fjro- 
viding  it  is  put  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  that  when  applied 
with  sufficient  power  will  skid  the  wheels. 

The  brake  blocks  as  a  rule  are  hung  too  low  down, 
coming  against  the  under  turn  of  the  wheel  as  in  fig.  1, 
consequently  when  the  coach  or  break  is  loaded  the 
springs  give  a  little,  thereby  throwing  the  brake  block 
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off  the  wheels.  Now,  if  the  shank  of  the  brake  was 
made  shorter,  throwing  the  bearing  of  the  block  on  the 
upper  turn  of  the  wheels,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  extra  weight 
of  the  coach  when  loaded  would  certainly  assist  the 
brake  to  liold  firmer. 

I  have  before  remarked  a  man  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  driving  a  team  before  he  can  be  considered 
an  expert  in  judging  what  kind  of  horses  to  buy  to  make 
up  one.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  coach 
builder  should  be  a  coachman  before  he  untertakes  to 
build  a  coach,  still  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  and 
in  the  end  give  more  satisfaction  to  those  who  purchase 
if  they  obtain  the  advice  of  some  one  who  is  known  to 
have  a  really  practical  knowledge  of  the  difl'erent  kinds 
of  breaks  or  coaches  suitable  to  the  different  kinds  of 
work  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  body  break  which  was  intended  to  be 
used  almost  exclusively  for  exercising  should  be  recom- 
mended by  carriage  builders  to  an  intending  purchaser 
as  a  fair  and  safe  vehicle  to  make  a  trip  over  a  rough 
or  mountainous  country. 

I  in  no  way  wish  to  infer  that  a  break  is  more  unsafe 
than  any  other  kind  of  a  coach  or  drag,  providing  the 
seats  are  arranged  so  that  when  loaded  the  weight  is 
evenly  balanced;  but  where  the  extra  seat  is  i)ut  on 
close  behind  the  box  seat,  which  when  full  throws  the 
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whole  weight  in  front,  makes  it  positively  unsafe  when 
driving  over  rough  roads  or  making  sharp  turns. 
Coaches  and  drags  not  being  altogether  suitable  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  take  a  tour  through  the  country  w^e 
must  look  for  something  with  enough  seating  capacity 
sufficient  to  accommodate  eight  to  twelve  persons  with 
enough  room  to  store  the  necessary  outfit  required  on  a 
long  trip. 

The  outing  coach  I  consider  a  really  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old-fashioned  drag  for  outing  trips.  It 
looks  equally  well  in  the  Park,  and  is  much  better 
adapted  to  American  roads,  having  strength  and  light- 
ness combined;  each  and  every  passenger  gets  a  front 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  they  can  all  see  the  way  they  are 
going. 

There  is  a  boot  in  front  and  behind;  a  door  at  the 
back  to  give  access,  in  fact  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
being  hollow  gives  unlimited  space  for  everything  neces- 
sarily required  for  the  comfort  externally  and  internally 
of  the  coaching  party — ^luncheon  case,  hand-bags,  valises, 
dressing  cases,  hat  boxes,  rugs,  wet  weather  coats  and 
aprons,  horse-clothing,  head  collars,  extra  harness  col- 
lars, hame  straps,  a  box  containing  monkey  wrench, 
screw  nuts,  clips,  oil  can,  extra  washers,  package  of 
pearline,  which  will  be  found  not  only  useful  to  wash 
grease  off  the  wheels,  but  as  a  pickle  in  which  to  put 
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steel  bits,  pole  chains,  etc.,  to  prevent  theni  from  rusting, 
and  two  chain  traces  about  7  feet  long,  made  with  a 
hook  and  eje  at  each  end.  They  can  be  used  for  lead 
or  wheel,  and  they  aan  be  made  any  length,  and  if  re- 
quired can  be  used  temporarily  as  a  pole  chain.  Using 
them  together  they  will  be  found  useful  as  lead  traces  if 
the  assistance  of  an  extra  horse  is  required  when  ascend- 
ing hills  or  mountains. 

When  starting  out  on  a  coaching  trip  to  be  well 
equipped  is  half  the  journey.  The  harness  should  be 
well  inspected,  especially  if  it  has  been  in  use  any  length 


of  time^  and  if  buckle  worn  or  weak  in  any  place 
have  it  repaired  and  strengthened.  Now,  from  my  own 
experience  of  coaching  in  England  I  must  say  tiiat 
coach  owners,  both  public  and  private,  use  the  very  best 
harness  that  they  can  get.  It  is  to  their  mterest  to  do 
so.  It  lasts  longer,  looks  better  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
break.  It  is  well  finished,  smooth  made,  fits  as  it  ought 
to,  and  therefore  not  irritating  to  the  horses,  far  different 
and  a  much  superior  article  to  that  recommended  and 
sold  by  an  enterprising  firm  in  New  York  as  road  har- 
ness, but  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  omnibus 
proprietors  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
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Coaching  men  as  a  rule  decry  the  idea  of  any  one 
man  driving  six  horses  properly,  that  is,  in  a  coachuian- 
like  style.  Taking  the  men  as  a  whole  who  are  usually 
employed  for  this  kind  of  work,  I  must  admit  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  correct.  There  are  also  numberless 
men  who  drive  a  pair  and  make  hard  work  of  it,  whereas 
another — ^liere  I  mean  a  coachman — drives  four  with 
more  ease  to  himself  and  even  less  exertion;  so  it  is 
with  six,  although  I  must  be  excused  for  "blowing  my 
own  horn."  I  can  drive  six  equally  as  well  as  four,  and 
really  better  tnan  some  who  imagine  they  are  in  the 
front  row  as  four-horse  coachmen. 

The  six -horse  coaches  as  used  in  the  West  are  no 
doubt  driven  by  men  who  as  far  as  artistic  skill  is  re- 
quired would  be  unable  to  drive  a  pair  down  Broadway, 
and  the  coachman  who  could  with  ease  drive  a  pair 
in  the  city  would  b(^  totally  incaj^able  to  guide — I  can- 
not say  drive — ^^the  six  horses  for  a  stage  over  the  wild 
Western  plains. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  I  wish  to  mention  an 
amusing  incident  of  which  I  was  an  interested  spec- 
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tator.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  celebration  of  tlie 
Centennial,  in  1S8S.  Au  old-fasliioned  Concord  coach 
was  brought  from  the  West  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  had  been  i^reviouslj  advertised  in  the  daily 
press  as  being  a  true  representation  of  the  Western 
coach,  and  was  to  be  driyc^n  by  a  regular  A\^estern 
dri\er.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-fourth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue  when  the  coach  with  six  horses 
came  down  Fifty-fourth  street  tov.ards  the  avenue  on 
its  way  to  join  the  parade.  The  driver  was  sitting  on 
the  box-seat  in  a  half  stooping  i)osition,  with  his  hands 
and  arms  extended  o\ev  the  foot-board,  grasping  three 
reins  in  each  hand  and  the  whip  Avirh  tbe  thong  tied  in 
a  bow  helplessly  resting  in  the  whip-sochet.  I  shall 
noAer  forget  the  look  of  despair  which  the  driver  ex- 
liibited  when  reaching  the  corner,  which  I  ]5resume  he 
Avished  to  turn,  judging  hy  the  orders  he  gave  the  two 
men  who  were  evidently  acting  as  running  footmen — 
(Hie  on  each  side  of  the  leaders.  With  their  assistance 
the  corner  was  turned  with  difficulty,  the  driver  never 
once  altering  or  shortening  his  reins.  He  anDeared  to 
have  no  idea  of  knoAving  hoAv  to  make  a  turn,  and  it 
was  really  distressing  to  see  him  at  w^ork.  I  have, 
hoAvever,  been  repeatedly  told  stirring  stories  of  the 
dexterity  of  these  Western  six-horse  drivers,  and  a 
little  Incident  which   occurred  not  very  long  ago   is 
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brought  to  my  mind  and  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
readers.  While  driving  the  Mohican  I  had  an  entire 
family  from  the  West,  and  as  they  had  travelled  ex- 
tensively on  the  coaches  out  there  they  evidently  im- 
agined that  city  coachmen  Avere  "not  in  it'^  with  the 
Western  drivers.  We  were  returning  home  and  as- 
cending a  long  steep  hill  nearly  a  niilje  in  length.  The 
horses  were  walking,  and  even  at  this  pace  found 
plenty  to  do  to  keep  the  coach  moving.  The  party 
were  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  about  getting  to  the 
hotel  in  time  for  dinner,  so  they  requested  me  to  cfo  a 
little  faster,  but  not  acceeding  to  their  request,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  commenced  to  recite  his  coaching 
experiences  in  the  West,  making  special  mention  of  a 
certain  driver  by  the  name  of  Hank,  who,  he  said, 
drove  up  and  down  hills  at  a  furious  pace.  I  was 
silent,  but  went  along  very  steadily  luitil  I  came  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  when  I  put  on  the  brake  and  com- 
menced the  descent,  which  was  very  steep.  There  were 
embankments  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  naturally 
got  higher  as  we  descended.  There  ;was  a  lake  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hiU  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  the  turn 
to  the  right  which  I  intended  taking  was  almost  im- 
I)erceptible  to  the  party.  As  a  rule,  when  commencing 
to  descend  steep  hills,  I  go  very  steadily,  giving  myself 
an  opportunity  to  see  if  the  brake  holds  good  and  is 
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all  riglit  before  getting  up  steam.  My  intentions  were 
evidently  not  perceived  by  the  party,  and  they  com- 
menced to  reirerate  the  wonderful  driving  of  the  West- 
ern wonder,  the  famous  Hank,  over  again.  I  had 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hank's  name  was 
brought  in  to  me  as  a  hint  to  go  faster  and  felt  an 
inclination  coming  over  me  to  find  out  how  brave  these 
gentlemen  really  were,  so,  without  saying  a  word,  I  let 
go  the  brake  and  set  the  horses  going,  and  they  bein^ 
good  ones  away  they  went,  in  fact,  they  went  so  fast 
that  the  coach  began  to  sway.  Suddenly  some  one 
grasped  me  from  behind.  It  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  relating  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Hank, 
and  he  called  out,  "What  are  you  doing?  For  God's 
sake  stop!"  The  ladies  screamed,  for  tiose  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  road  and  the  turn  at  the  bottom 
reallj'  expected  that  I  was  going  to  drive  them  into 
the  lake.  When  nearing  tlie  bottom  of  the  hill  I  pulled 
my  horses  to  a  trot  and  safely  rounded  the  corner. 
After  regaining  breath,  the  gentleman  asked  me  what 
had  happened.  I  replied,  ''Nothing.  You  gave  me  so 
much  Hank,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  in  re- 
turn," and  that  little  appeared  to  have  a  very  depress- 
ing effect  on  him,  for  never  another  word  was  spoken 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
That  six  horses  can  be  driven  with  perfect  safety 
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under  all  possible  couditious  I  have  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  many  others.  When  I  say  to 
drive  I  really  mean  what  I  say,  and  not  merely  holding 
the  reins  and  perhaps  only  three  or  four  of  the  six 
horses  doing  any  work,  bnt  to  have  each  one  reined, 
bitted  and  pnt  to,  so  that  when  driven  a  few  times 


they  are  as  easy  to  drive  as  foup,  and  require  no  more 
room  to  m^ke  a  turn  in.  The  reins  should  be  lield  in 
the  left  hand  the  same  as  with  four;  excepting  that 
the  wheel  reins  are  placed  on  each  side  of  tlie  third 
finger,  the  swing  or  middle  pair  each  side  of  the  second 
and  the  leaders  each  side  of  the  first  or  top  finger  as 
in  fig.  21.    In  making  turns  the  lead  and  swing  reins 
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are  looped  at  one  and  tlie  same  time,  as  in  driving  four, 
and  illustrated  in  fig.  12.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to 
shorten  any  individual  rein  or  take  tlieni  up  is  to  pull 
them  througli  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  with  the 
riight,  which  shoulld  at  all  times  be  free.  Keiver 
separate  the  reins  from  the  left  hand.  Coachmen  who 
can  drive  a  team  well  and  who  possess  nerve,  good 
hands  and  judgment  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  as  might 
be  imagined  to  drive  six-in-hand  with  ease  and  safety. 
Am.ongst  my  readers  there  are  some  no  doubt  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  ride  on  the  six-horse 
coach  "Mohican,'^  runniug  from  Kichfield  Springs  to 
Cooperstown.  commencing  in  1888.  It  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Earle  of  the  "Hotel  Earlington,"  formerly  the 
"New  American,"  and  although  running  as  a  public 
coach,  was  used  almost  exclusively  by  his  guests  and  was 
a  pronounced  success.  The  following  season,  1889,  it 
was  again  put  on  the  road,  but  through  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances and  bad  management  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  contract  for  supplying  the  horses,  it  was 
speedily  taken  off.  The  next  season,  1890,  the  coach, 
having  undergone  a  complete  renovation,  it  was  again 
started,  and  considering  the  short  time  it  ran,  was  well 
])atronized.  This  was  only  natural;  for  a  more  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  trip  than  that  from  Richfield  Springs  by 
vray  of  the  little  lakes,  then  through  a  fertile  and  lovely 
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farming  country  to  Maple  Grove,  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
country.  The  last  half  of  the  drive  to  Cooperstown 
there  is  about  eight  miles  of  excellent  road,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  Otsego  Lake,  with  its  clear  waters, 
and  beautiful  scenery,  made  famous  by  the  works  of 
Fennimore  Cooj)er.  If  preferable,  the  passengers  can 
alight  at  Maple  Grove,  which  is  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
finish  the  trip  on  the  "Nattie  Bumpo,"  a  small  steamer 
which  takes  a  circuitous  route  along  the  lake,  arriving  at 
Cooperstown  about  the  same  time  as  the  coach,  in  fact, 
both  are  in  sight  of  each  other  the  whole  way.  The 
passengers  can  then  resume  their  seats  on  the  coach  and 
continue  the  trip,  which  includes  a  visit  to  the  Cooper 
House,  and  a  drive  through  the  streets  of  this  pretty 
little  town.  On  the  return  trip  the  first  stop  is  at 
Thayers'  Three  Mile  Point  House,  famous  for  its  fish  and 
game  dinners  which  are,  as  a  rule,  heartily  enjoyed  by 
the  passengers  after  the  twenty-mile  ride.  Two  hours 
are  allowed  for  refreshments.  Many  avail  themselves 
of  the  boating,  fishing,  and  other  amusements.  A  start 
is  then  made  for  home,  arriving  at  Kichfield  Si^rings  at 
i)  P.  M.,  in  good  time  for  dinner. 
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THE     OLD    TIMES. 


Some  people  delight  in  the  sport  of  the  tnrf 

Whilst  others  love  only  the  chase, 
But  to  me  the  delight  of  all  others  is 

A  coach  that  can  go  the  pace; 
There  are  some,  too,  for  "whom  the  sea  has  ils  chaims 

And  who  sing  of  it  night  and  morn  ; 
But  give  me  a  coach  with  its  rattling  bars, 

And  a  guard  who  can  blow  his  horn. 

How  the  girls  all  doat  on  the  sight  of  a  coach, 

And  the  dragsman's  curly  locks, 
As  he  rattles  along  with  ele\en  and  four 

And  a  petticoat  on  the  box. 
His  box  is  his  home,  his  team  his  one  pride, 

And  he  ne'er  looks  downcast  or  forlorn  ; 
And  he  lists  to  the  musical  sound  of  the  bars 

And  a  blast  on  the  old  Mail  Horn. 

—Old  Coaching  Song. 
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COACHING  m  AMERICA. 

The  revival  of  coaching  in  England,  some  few  years 
since,  had  no  more  enthusiastic  admirer  than  Colonel  De- 
lancey  Kane.  He  not  only  took  a  principal  part  in  it 
himself  by  running  a  coach,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing this  most  attractive  mode  of  travel  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him  alone  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  inspiring  the  lovers  of  horses  to  in- 
dulge in  this  healthy  recreation. 

In /the  year  1875,  the  ^' Tally  Ho"  was  running  from 
London  to  Virginia  Water,  with  Edwin  Fownes,  Sen.,  as 
professional  Coacliman,  Guide,  and  Mentor.  The  Colo- 
nel soon  became  thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the  little 
points  and  ideas,  which  are  necessary  to  be  learned  to 
become  a  practical  coachman. 

The  following  year  the  Colonel  returned  to  New  Yorlv 
bringing  the  "Tally  Ho"  and  Arthur  Fownes,  son  of  his 
former  mentor,  with  him,  to  act  as  guard,  in  which  capa- 
city he  has  had  no  equal  on  this  side  ,of  the  water.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  example  he  set,  regarding  the  proper 
time  to  sound  a  call,  and  the  proper  call  to  sound,  was 
not  followed  as  an  established  standard.    It  ought  to  be 
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more  clearly  understood,  tliat  a  guard  is  not  merely  one 
wIlo  can  make  a  noise;  lie  should  loiow  what  to  blow, 
and  what  he  blows  for. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  "Coaching  in 
America.  In  187G  the  "Tally  Ho"  made  its  first 
appearance  during  the  spring  season,  starting  from  New 
York  (Hotel  Brunswick)  to  Pelham  (Arculariiis  Hotel). 
The  start  each  day  being  witnessed  by  admiring  crowds  of 
people,  and  it  ])roYed  such  a  pronounced  success,  that  it 
was  decided  to  put  it  on  the  road  in  the  fall,  and  the  jour- 
ney was  extended  to  New  Kochelle  (Neptune  House). 
The  following  season,  1877,  a  different  road  was  se- 
lected. The  "Tally  Ho"  running  to  Yonkers  (Getty 
House),  starting  from  (Hotel  Brunswick),  New  Y^'ork. 

The  "Tally  Ho"  was  put  back  again  on  tlie  New  Ro- 
chelle  road  in  1878,  running  from  (Hotel  Brunswick)  New 
Y'ork  to  New  Rochelle  (Hugenot  Hotel),  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  the  coach  had 
to  stop  running.  During  the  foregoing  season  A.  Fo^Ties 
acted  as  guard  and  coachman.  To  show  tliat  the  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  coaching  was  not  allowed  to 
abate,  the  following  article  copied  from  the  "New 
York  Herald,"  of  April  3,  1880,  may  be  interesting 
reading:  "On  Wednesday,  April  21,  Colonel  He- 
Lancey  Kane  will  start  with  his  coach  Tally  Ho* 
for   the   season    of   1880.    From   New   York   to   New 
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Eoclielle  is  the  route  selected,  and  tlie  same  places  as  in 
former  years  will  be  passed  through,  viz.,, Harlem,  Mott 
Haven,  Fox^s  Corners,  Westchester,  Pelham  Bridge  and 
Pelham.  The  changes  of  horses  will  take  place  as  for- 
merly. During  the  past  winter  the  coach  has  been  en- 
tirely reappointed,  tlie  original  color  having  been 
retained.  A  glance  at  the  official  time  table  below  shows 
that  the  ^*  Tally  Ho"  will  leave  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at 
10  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  New  Kochelle  at  12  m.  Fully  three 
hours  and  a-half  may  be  passed  at  the  Castle  Inn,  as  the 
horn  of  the  guard  will  not  give  notice  of  the  return  trip 
until  half-past  3  p.  m.  At  half-past  5  p.  m.  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  will  be  reached.  Beside  the  attraction  of  the 
route,  which  is  one  of  great  beauty,  always  pleasant, 
often  picturesque,  and  occasionally  romantic.  Travelers 
by  the  "Tally  Ho"  will  iind  a  most  charming  old- 
fashioned  hotel  in  the  Castle  Inn.  The  house  has  been 
leased  by  the  Queen's  County  Hunt,  mth  forty  acres 
of  land  surrounding  it,  for  a  hunting  headquarters,  and 
they  have  furnished  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  country  hotel  of  the  first-class.  Passengers 
will  find  on  the  grounds  the  Hunt  model  kennels,  which 
have  just  been  completed,  containing  over  forty  hounds, 
ten  additional  couples  having  arrived  from  England  on 
Thursday  last.  THere  are  now  over  thirty  horses  in  the 
Hunt  stables,  and  fox  hunting  in  its  best  form  is  regular- 
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ly  carried  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  half- 
past  1  p.  m.  The  fiehi  is  open  to  all  coiners,  and  every 
body  will  be  made  welcome. 

"  Much  has  been  done  to  the  roads  by  the  village  author- 
ities, through  which  the  coach  will  pass,  and  the  road 
between  Pelham  Bridge  and  New  Rochelleis  now  being 
macadamized  by  the  residents  of  tlie  neighborhood  in 
view  of  the  'Tally  Ho's'  return. 

The  coach,  in  short,  will  be  well-horsed,  admirably 
managed  and  capitally  driven.  It  will  as  heretofore  run 
regularly,  rain  or  sliine.  The  Coaching  Book  will  be  open 
in  a  few  days,  when  places  can  be  secured  for  weeks  in 
advance. 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  roads  had  been 
repaired  and  the  weather  being  exceptionally  good,  that 
season,  everything  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  this  year  Frank  Swales  was  professional  coach- 
man, and  H.  Distin  acted  as  guard.  It  will  not  perhaps 
be  out  of  jJace  to  mention  that  the  name  "Tally  Ho" 
has  been  wrongly  applie*!  to  everj  oM  ramshackle  ve- 
hicle drawn  by  four  horses.  It  would  be  equally  reason- 
able to  name  a  barge  or  rowboat  "Mayflower"  or  "Volun- 
teer," as  to  call  all  coaches  "Tally  Hos." 

There  being  no  new  aspirant  in  1881  to  take  up  and 
follow  in  tlie  footsteps  of  the  Colonel,  who  during  the 
time  the  "Tally  Ho"  ran,  was  sole  proprietor,  and  bore 
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tlie  entire  expense  himself.  A  few  members  of  tlie 
Coaching  Club,  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  started  the 
"  Tantivy"  by  subscription,  and  starting  from  New  "^'ork 
(Hotel  Brunswick)  made  the  (Tarrytown  Hotel)  Tarry- 
town,  its  terminus,  jV.  Fownes,  })rofessional  coachman, 
and  K.  Graham  acted  as  guard. 

The  following  are  the  coaches  in  chronological  order 
and  may  be  used  for  reference : 

1882.  The  Tantivy's  second  appearance,  running  from 
New  York  (Hotel  Brunswick)  to  Yonkers  (Getty  House), 
H.  Evans,  guard. 

1883.  No  coach  Iran  this  year 

1884.  "The  Greyhound"  started  on  its  first  trip  from 
New  York  (Hotel  Brunswick)  to  Pelham  (Country  Club). 

C.  D.  Iselin,  G.  E.  Eoosevelt, 
Proprietors. 
H.  Distin,  guard. 

1886.  The  subscription  coach  "Tantivy"  again  made 
its  appearance  this  season  running  to  (County  Club)  Pel- 
ham,  from  New  York  (Hotel  Brunswick). 

F.  Cunard,  guard. 

1887.  The  "Tantivy"  starting  from  New  York  (Hotel 
Brunswick)  running  to  Pelham  (County  Club). 

F.  Swales,  prof,  coachman, 
,  F.  Cunard,  guard, 
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1890.  The  ^'Tanthnjr"  starting  from  New  York  (Hotel 
Brunswick)  to  (County  Club)  Westchester. 

H.  Distin,  guard. 
The  principal  owners  of  the  "Tantivy''  were  Colonel 
Jay,  Frederic  Bronson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Hugo  Fritsh,  Isaac 
Bell,  Esq.,  T.  K.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  and  Reginald  Rives,  Esq. 

1891.  In  consequence  of  the  had  condition  of  the  roads 
there  was  no  coach  run  this  year. 
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E  are  the  largest  and  best  ^ 

equipped  makers  of 


HARNESS  ^  HORSE  GOODS 

IN    THE    WORLD. 

Workshops  in  England  and  America, 


IN  DEALING  WITH   US  YOU  BUY  DIRECT  FROM 
THE   MAKERS 

Send  for  our  Price    List  and  compare  with  what  you  have  paid. 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 

Postal  Building,  120  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON, 

NEW  YORK.  MASS. 


Oce  of  the  Most  Essential  Things        x 

in   four-in-hand  and  tandem  driving   is 
to  have  a  good  glove. 


All  the  Best  Drivers  in  England  and  America 
use  our 

LONDON  TOWN  MADE  HAND  SEWN  GLOVES. 


Sold  by  Us  Only. 


PRICE,  $1.50 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co, 

Postal  Building,  ,20  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK.  MASS.    ' 


fl  LIGHT  AND  WELL  BALANCED  WHIP 

.  is  a  necessity  in  four-in-hand 

and  tandems. 


OUR   WHIPS   ARE    MADE    ACCORDING    TO    THE 
RULES     OF     THE     LONDON     COACHING     CLUB. 


Best  London  HoUy  Lash  Whips  for  four-in-hand 

and  tandem,  with  knots  to  aid  in  lapping  the  thong,     ^5.75 
Pair  Horse  London  Holly  Lash  Whips,  $3.75,  $2.75,  $1.50 
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LONDON  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 


Postal  Building, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


120  Sudbury  Street, 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 


^obB?  and  Diving  Api^oi]? 


for  four-in-hand  and  tandems,  in  stock 
and  made  to  order  to  suit  all  vehicles 

Boxcloth,   Bedford   Cord,   Whip   Cord, 
Mackintosh  and  Covert  Cloth. 


Sole    Agents    in    the    U.    S.    for    the    Celebrated 

SELBY  DRIVING  COAT  AND  APRONS. 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 

Postal  Building,  120  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON, 

NEW  YORK.  MASS. 


HARNESS 


We  carry  in  stock   the  largest  and 

. finest    assortment    of    harness  in 

the  world. 


Four-in-Hand, 
Tandem, 

Brougham — single  and  Double, 

Dog  Cart, 


Spider, 

Runabout, 
Surrey, 

Light  Road 


and  Trotting. 

Hand  Made  from  the  best  material  by  skilled  workman  ; 
thoroughly  reliable  and  prices  reasonable. 


London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 

Postal  Building,  120  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON, 

NEW  YORK.  MASS. 


BEFORE  YOU   MOUNT — ~^ 

♦  the    box  to  drive,  learn  the  art  of 

handUng  the  reins. 

Cross  Driving  Apparatus 


By  the  use  of  weights  and  reins  sliding  through  rollers,  the 
same  tension  is  obtained  as  if  from  the  horse's  mouth.  Used 
indoors,  one  can  learn  how  to  hold  the  reins  in  four-in-hand  or 
tandem  driving,  turn  corners,  handle  the  whip,  teach  beginners, 
in  fact,  perfect  himself  and  keep  in  practice.  By  applying  good 
rules  one  can  master  the  uses  of  reins  and  know  exactly  Jiow 
they  should  be  handled. 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 

Postal  Building,  120  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON, 

NEW  YORK.  MASS. 


I(idmg  paddle?  aqd  Bridle?    ^ 

A  complete  assortment  of  Riding 
Goods  for  Hunting,  Park,  Riding 
School  and  Polo. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

LrEs'^lfoXs^oP  CHAMPION  &  WELTON, 

OXFORD     STREET,    LONDON 

Used  by  tlie  best  riders  iu  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Agents  for  SWAIvK'S   F»ATKNT   BIT 

CURES  TONGUE  LOLLING  AND  HARD  PULLING. 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co. 


Postal  Building, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


20  Sudbury  Street, 
BOSTON, 

MASS. 


We  Sell  Stable  Requisites 


one-third    lower  than  any  house 
in  America. 


Send  for  Price  List 


and     compare    with    what    you 
have    paid. 
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London  Harness  and  Saddle  Co, 

Postal  Building,  ,20  Sudbury  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Murray  St.  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK.  MASS.    * 


